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Child Welfare News 


Vol. V. OTTAWA, AUGUST 15, 1929 No. 3 


SUMMARY OF REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
OF INQUIRY INTO THE CHILD WELFARE ACT OF 
MANITOBA AND ITS ADMINISTRATION, 1928. 


This Commission arose out of allegations made against the ad- 
ministration of the Division of Child Welfare, Department of Health 
and Public Welfare, in the Manitoba Legislature, during the session of 
1928. The work of the Commission was entrusted to the executive 
secretary of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, Miss Charlotte 

ty Whitton, M.A. The Commissioner retained the services of Miss Eliza- 
beth King, M.A., Assistant Secretary of the Council, as technical adviser, 
on ‘‘ Mothers’ Allowances,”’ i.e., Part III. of the Manitoba Child Welfare 
Act, viz., Bereaved and Dependent Children. 


Field Work was carried on in the Province of Manitoba from June 
to November, 1928. Every member of the Legislature was circularized 
and conferences held in various parts of the province. Interviews were 
held with the staff members of the Child Welfare Division, and with 
other child welfare workers in the province. Every child caring in- 
stitution which fell within the terms of the Act, except two, were visited. 
Over 200 private interviews were held, and a heavy correspondence was 
carried on. Over 500 beneficiaries under Mothers’ Allowances were 
canvassed for their experience, while several hundred files within the 
Division of Child Welfare were studied. The assistance of the pro- 
vincial Audit office, of the Department of the Attorney General, of the 
Department of Education, of the Division of Public Health Nursing, 
of the provincial psychiatrist, and of the Dominion Department of 
Labour was utilized for special services. 


The Report was tabled in the Manitoba Legislature in February, 
#1929. It is a voluminous document, filed in 14 sections, and covering 
e some 900 typewritten pages. This, the Commissioner suggests, was 
almost inevitable, since the Commission bore on the clauses and ad- 
ministration of a statute which runs through 60 pages of the statutes 
of the province of Manitoba. The supplemental Commissions required 
— on twenty-two child caring institutions in various parts of Mani- 
toba., 

Sections I. to XII. of the Act are dealt with in separate reports; 
the institutions are covered in a supplementary report citing the organiza- 
tion and work of each; the findings and recommendations, while running 
through each section of the Report are also isolated and presented as a 
separate section; several charts illustrate variations in the Mothers’ 
Allowances schedules since 1917, compared with fluctuations in the cost of 
living, and the proposed re-organization of the general and child welfare 
services of the Department of Health and Public Welfare. The report 
of the audit on the Child Welfare Division is appended. In appending 
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this report, the Commissioner draws special attention to the high measure 
of public confidence, which existed in relation to the Division’s handling 
of public funds. The Commissioner admits that there was much and 
bitter criticism of some phases of the Division’s work, but deems it 
remarkable, that even where feeling was at a high pitch, there was never 
the least suggestion that anything but the most scrupulous honesty and 
conscientiousness of a high quality had characterized the expenditure 
of half a million dollars of public funds annually. 


In presentation to the Legislature, Sections I. and III. of the Report 
(Administration and Mothers’ Allowances), the audit, and the findings and 
recommendations have been bound in mimeographed form, and dis- 
tributed to the members. All the other sections of the Report were 
— with the Clerk of the House, and rendered available to all its 
members. 








PART I.—ADMINISTRATION. 


The Report states that the Manitoba Child Welfare Act is un- | 
doubtedly the most comprehensive measure of its kind on the statute 
books of any of the Canadian provinces, but that its full implications 
apparently were not realized at the time of its enactment, or proclama- 
tion, nor in fact up to the present date. 

The Act and immediately related legislation are analyzed in detail 
in the Report, to indicate the enormous breadth of its scope. The duties 
of the Board of Welfare Supervision, of the Child Welfare Board, and 
of the Director of Child Welfare are all catalogued, in order to bring 
the full significance of the relations of existing machinery and legislation 
before the responsible authorities of the Province. 





Analysis of the Child Welfare Act. 


The Child Welfare Act consists of twelve parts, and an introductory 
interpretation section. 


Interpretation Section: (Sections 1-2). This section, as is usual, 
defines in 23 clauses the terms that are used throughout the Act. 


Sec. 2.—Particularly important is the clause defining a child as a 
boy or girl actually or apparently under eighteen years of age. In 
different sections of the Act, this definition is restricted to lower years 
but it is important that Manitoba declares in this section, its belief 
that child protection effort should extend to eighteen years of age. 


Notre.—Amendments in the 1929 legislation changed the age to 18 years in other 
parts of the Act, 





See. 2 (i)—Another definition of special importance in reference to 
the handling of the problems of unmarried parenthood is that which 
includes a “‘maternity home” as an “institution” and therefore subject 
to registration and inspection under the Child Welfare Act. The de- 
finition of “‘maternity home”’ defines such place as any building or 
part thereof wherein a girl or woman without or with her child or children, 
may be received and cared for during pregnancy, confinement or any 
time within the first two years of life of the said child or children. This 
gives Manitoba, potentially, what is probably as rigid control over any 
type of maternity home as is assigned to any child welfare division in 
the Dominion of Canada. 
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Sec. 2 (u)—Another important definition describes a “Society” not 
only as a children’s aid society, but any society, association or incor- 
poration provided for under Part IX of the Act. 


| Sec. 2 (w)—A most important interpretation clause that has given 

rise to certain confusion under Part IV. (Neglect) and the general 
clauses of the Act, is that which defines a “ward of the Province” as 
any child, who on the order of a judge has been committed to the care 
and custody of the Director, or of a society. This really, by implica- 
tion, provides a dual guardianship for children, wards of a society, and 
raises a conflict of supervision which is dealt with extensively in the 
Report. This section also defines any immigrant child under Part VIII. 
of the Act as a ward of the Province. 


Part I.—Part I. of the Act (Sections 3-10) provides the adminis- 
trative machinery for the Act’s enforcement, namely: 


(1) A Department of Public Welfare in Manitoba. (Since 1928 

this has been provided for under its own legislation.) 

) * (2) A Child Welfare Branch within this Department. 

(3) A Director of Child Welfare appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. 

(4) Assistants to the Director, probation officers, inspectors, in- 
vestigators, and clerks appointed by the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council. 

(5) A central office and record system, under the director, in 
Winnipeg. 

(6) The permissive establishment under the Director of a receiving 
home, or homes where any neglected or feebleminded child 
within the meaning of the Act, or any child made a ward of 
the province, may be received. 


(7) A provincial psychiatrist, appointed by the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council. 


(8) A Child Welfare Board of five to seven members. 
(9) Local Child Welfare Committees—Sec. 28 (2), Sec. 123. 


And, this section of the Act sets forth, in part, the powers and duties 
, g°" each of these elements of administration. 


Part IJ.—Juvenile Courts: Part II. of the Act (Sections 11-18) 
provides for the creation of the Juvenile Court system of Manitoba. 
This section must be read in conjunction with the Juvenile Delinquents 
Act, Canada 1908, The Industrial Home Act, and some of the general 
clauses of the Child Welfare Act. 


Part III.—Bereaved and Dependent Children: Part III. of the Act, 
(Sections 19-28) provides for the ‘‘ Mothers’ Allowances” system in 
Manitoba. Its sections comprise the law of the province on this im- 
portant subject. 


Part IV.— Neglected Children: This part of the Act, (Sections 29- 
39) contains, in all 11 sections much of the legislation which was for- 
merly known as The Children’s Act of Manitoba and corresponds generally 
to the Children’s Protection Act in each of the other Canadian pro- 
vincees, having such legislation. It is under this section that the great 
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mass of child care and protection work is carried on by the children’s 
aid societies, orphanages, etc., throughout Manitoba. The conditions 
under which children may be considered neglected and committed to 
the care of a society or the Director are laid down in these sections. 
The system of child care and protection, however, is fundamentally 
affected by certain of the provisions of Part V. (Children Born out of 
Wedlock), Part IX. (Child Welfare Organisations, especially Sections 
121 and 122), Part X. (Adoption), Part XI. (Guardianship), and many 
important sections of Part XII. (General), notably sections 162, 163, 
164, 169, 170, 171, 172, 178, 175, 176, 178, 179, 180, 181, 184 (perhaps 
one of the most important sections of the Act, providing for the payment 
by a parent or municipality of the maintenance of a child committed 
eg Act, and for the establishment of residence), and 186, 187, 
an , 


Part V.—Children Whose Parents Have Not Been Legally Married 
to Each Other: This part of the Act (Sections 40-82) contains the law 
of Manitoba on illegitimacy, with the exception of the Act providing 
for the legitimation of children born out of wedlock by the subsequent 
intermarriage of their parents, (C. 112-1924). All procedure for notifi- 
cation, filiation orders, private settlements, maintenance, and appeal, 
etc., is laid down under the 438 sections of this part of the Act. 


Part VI.—Feebleminded and Other Mentally Defective Children: 
Beyond provision made by various School Boards in the Province, for 
the establishment of Auxiliary or Special Classes, and some clauses in 
the general section of the Act, Sections 84 to 94 contain the law of the 
province on the care of children suffering from any type of mental defect. 


Part VII.—Handicapped Children: Part VII, (Sections 95 to 100) 
provides the machinery for the location, treatment and care of children 
suffering from any type of physical handicap. Related legislation for 
their education is found in the Statutes dealing with the education of 
children, deaf, dumb or blind. 


Part VIII.—Immigrant Children: Part VIII. (Sections 101-115) 
contains Manitoba’s legislation for the protection of the unaccompanied 
immigrant child, placed within her boundaries, and also, certain safe- 
guards from the point of view of the protection of the province’s own 
social interests, in this movement of child population. 


Part IX.—Child Welfare Organizations: Part IX. (Sections 116 to 
124) sets forth the conditions under which any twelve or more electors 
of the province of Manitoba, desiring to form any association for child 
welfare work, may seek incorporation. Section 122 sets forth the legal 
guardianship powers of any societies so incorporated. Several of the 
clauses of Part XII. (General) also affect this section. 


Part X.—Adoption of Children: Part X. (Sections 125 to 132) is | 
equivalent to the Adoption Acts of the other provinces of Canada. These | 
sections set forth the terms and conditions under which certificates of 
adoption may be issued, and absolute adoption established. 


Part XI.—Guardianship: Part XI. (Sections 134 to 159) forms the 
legislation of Manitoba on the guardianship of infants (i.e. minors). As 
this is almost entirely a matter of legal procedure and principles, the 
subject has been only incidentally noted in this Report. 
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No Report is made on this phase of the Act, beyond related com- 
ment on Adoption, and guardianship processes, under what might be 
described as the “social” phases of guardianship. 


Part XII.—General: Part XII. of the Act (Sections 160-190) gathers 
together under 30 sections and in a somewhat unrelated way, some of 
the most significant clauses of the Act. Many of the most far-reaching 
powers conferred by the Act, and some of the most essential details of 
its administration are scattered, through these general sections, inter- 
spersed with sections dealing so specifically with specialized subjects, 
that there seems no strong reason why certain groups of related clauses 
should not be isolated, as the preceding sections, under special headings, 
and form additional parts of the Act. 


_. (For instance the important section establishing maintenance 
liability of a municipality or parent (184) is placed between a section 
conferring powers of apprehension over certain minors (183), and the 
penalty clause for supplying tobacco, ete., to minors (185).) 


Related Legislation, Directly Affecting Child Welfare in Manitoba. 


Though the Child Welfare Act of Manitoba is an unusually com- 
prehensive enactment, it must not be assumed‘that the absence of pro- 
visions for the care of any particular problems of child care thereunder, 
means that no such provision exists in the province. The provisions 
of the Child Welfare Act must be considered in conjunction with: 


1. Affecting Children under Part II. : 


(a) The Industrial Homes Act (R.S.M. 1913, C. 93) provides 
for the establishment and operation of an industrial home 
for incorrigible boys and girls, from ten to sixteen years of 
age, until they “‘be reformed or otherwise fit to be appren- 
ticed or bound out, or be probationally or permanently 
discharged.” 


(b) Chapter 160, Consolidated Amendments, 1924 provides for 
the promulgation by the Provincial Board of Health, of 
regulations providing for compulsory treatment and deten- 
tion of persons suffering from venereal disease. 


II. Affecting Children under Part III. and Part IV. : 


The Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance and Protection Act 
(R.S.M. 1918, C. 206) which affirms the liability of a father 
to support, maintain and educate his infant children or the 
infant children of his wife, up to sixteen years of age, and which 
also provides for action for maintenance where a husband’s 
conduct has forced a wife to leave him and live separately, and 
for similar action in cases of ordinary desertion. 


III. Affecting Children under Part V. 


Chapter 113, Consolidated Amendments 1924, provides for the 
legislation of children born out of wedlock by the subsequent 
intermarriage of their parents. 


The Seduction Act (R.S.M. 1913, C. 177). 
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IV. Affecting Children under Part VII. 


Chapter 73, Consolidated Amendments 1924, provides for the 
establishment, by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, and the 
maintenance of a school for the care, custody and training of 
the feebleminded, the location, control and management to be 
determined by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 


Administrative Machinery. 


As already cited, on page 5, the machinery designed for the ad- 
ministration of the Child Welfare Act (as up to 1928) consists of: 

Sec. 3. (1) The Department of Public Welfare, Child Welfare 

' Division. 

Sec. 4. (2) The Director of Child Welfare, appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

Sec. 6. (3) Assistants to the Director, probation officers, inspec- 
tors, investigators, and other officers or clerks, to be 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

Sec. 9. (4) The provincial psychiatrist. 

Sec. 10. (5) The Child Welfare Board. 


Sec. 28 (2). (6) Local Child Welfare Committees. 
Sec. 123. 


But, with pcwers in the seme field under the Welfare Supervision Act, 
there is another kcdy, whcse activities may also affect the operations 
of the Chi'd Welfare Act, viz., The Welfare Supervision Board. 


ADVISORY SERVICES. 


While the above machinery is provided under the Child Welfare 
Act, and the functions of each part thereof described thereunder, related 
machinery has been provided under other legislation, also. This latter 
legislation has not been adequately “cleared” with the operations of the 
Child Welfare Act, nor have the limits of the respective powers and 
functions of each part of the machinery under the Act itself been 
clearly established. There has been some inevitable misunderstanding, 
and confusion, which have been overcome to a great degree by the 
common sense of the groups concerned. Nevertheless this has detracted 
from the most harmonious and effective operation of the Act. 


Powers of Advisory Groups: 


The Report points out that the Minister, of any Department, in a 
democracy must remain the supreme administrative head. He is the 
elected representative of the people entrusted by their will with the 
discharge of the sovereign State’s responsibilities towards them. Ad- 
visory services may be made contributory to him, but all administrative 
powers must be derived from him. Manitoba has sought to a greater 
degree than almost any Canadian province to “hedge” its Ministers 
about with advisory services from bodies of citizens, appointed by the 
Crown, not elected from the people. The value of such advisory ser- 
vices is great, but is impaired if the administrative powers and respon- 
sibilities of the people’s elected representatives be infringed. The civil 
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service under the direct control of the Minister is the administrative 
arm of the state. To his appointed deputies, the Minister delegates 
his administrative responsibilities, under his own appointment and 
control. Advisory groups may exercise such functions only as the 
latter are assigned to them. 

In particular reference to social welfare there are two advisory 


bodies in Manitoba—the Board of Welfare Supervision and the Child 
Welfare Board. 


The Welfare Supervision Board: 


The Welfare Supervision Board is a group of nine citizens serving 
voluntarily, and appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council under 
the Welfare Supervision Act 1919. The members are appointed in 
groups of three, retiring in rotation. 


The Welfare Supervision Board may on approval of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council: 


(1) Inspect and report upon any social welfare activity in the 
province. 

(2) Investigate, endorse and recommend to the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor in Council, any welfare agency in Manitoba not wholly 
under government control. 

(3) Make recommendations to the government in respect to grants 
to benevolent agencies, whether wholly or in part, under private 
auspices. 

(4) Recommend to the Lieutenant Governor in Council regulations 


respecting welfare institutions, organizations, and solicitations 
for benevolent purposes. 


(5) Carry on research work in respect to any activities, organiza- 
tions or institutions under its supervision. 


An additional duty of the Board is laid down under Section 117 of the 
Child Welfare Act, viz., 


(6) All applicants for incorporation of child welfare organizations 
must first satisfy the Board of Welfare Supervision who are 
then to submit the application for incorporation to the Minister 
of Health and Public Welfare, with their recommendations. 


The Lieutenant Governor in Council may adopt such recommenda- 
tions of the Board as it sees fit, and alter any provincially owned welfare 
building, to conform with the same. The same authority may appoint 
and fix the remuneration of a secretary and assistant to the Board. 


There is thus created, by government appointment, a voluntary, 
advisory board of public spirited citizens, who may interest themselves 
in any phase of welfare activity or interest, within the province of 
Manitoba with advisory responsibility, towards the government of the 
province as a whole. Presumably, the activities of the Welfare Super- 
vision Board could include any and all phases of child welfare and many 
aspects of health work in Manitoba. 









Constitution and Duties. 


THE CHILD WELFARE BOARD: 





Under the Child Welfare Act, the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may appoint a board of five to seven members, 
to act as a voluntary group in relation to the Child Welfare 
Act. Though it is not definitely so stated in the Act, the 
presumption is that these services are to be of an ad- 
visory nature. Under Section 10 of the Act, the Board is 
assigned certain duties which are listed hereunder, which 
appear to be somewhat more unrelated and restricted than 
the duties assigned under various clauses in ensuing sec- 
tions of the same Act. 


Duties of the Child Welfare Board: 


(1) To see that a study is made of the physical, mental 
and moral status of children who are wards of the 
province and who have been sent to the receiving 
home for that purpose, and of any child brought there 
for the purpose of such a study. 

(As no such receiving home has ever been esta- 
blished this function of the Board has never been 
operative. ) 

(2) To hear and receive reports respecting such wards and 
such children. 

The Board has interpreted this section, com- 
bined with Section 130, as requiring them to consider 
reports on all wards of the province, i.e., all children 
in the care of any society as well as wards of the 
ew wherever placed, and has been attempting to 

O so. 

(3) To recommend to the Minister provisions for the 
special care of defective children, of various types. 

(4) To perform such other duties, as the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council may prescribe. 

Order-in-Council No. 48444, of date July 10th, 1925, 
instructs that the Child Welfare Board is to: 

(i) Advise the Director in administering the Child 
Welfare Act. 

(ii) Assist the Director in any matter he may 
submit to the Board in connection with the 
duties of inspectors, investigators and clerks 
appointed under the said Act. 


(These are all the responsibilities specifically assigned to the Board 
under this section of the Act and the regulations thereunder, but through- 
out the Act, as indicated above, definite responsibilities are laid upon 
them, under various sections, as undernoted.) 






(5) By implication, the Child Welfare Board is to advise 
on the placement in special ‘‘probation’”’ homes of 
problem children. 
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Sec. 20 (6) The Child Welfare Board is to draft the schedule on 
which allowances to Bereaved and Dependent Children 
are to be paid. 

Sec. 21. (7) The Child Welfare Board is to draft all other rules 
and conditions re the administration of Part III.— 
Bereaved and Dependent Children. 

Sec. 28. (8) The Child Welfare Board, not the Director, is to 
decide whether a child is actually to be enrolled as a 
Bereaved and Dependent child under the Act. 

Sec. 28 (2) (9) The Child Welfare Board may appoint local Child 
Welfare Committees throughout the province, to assist 
in the administration of this part of the Act. 

Sec. 105 (10) Any immigrant child may be brought to the receiving 
home, for study and disposition of the case by the 
Child Welfare Board. 

Sec. 122 (11) The ward of any society, operating under the Act, 

& may be dealt with similarly to an immigrant child, 
under (10), immediately preceding. 

Sec. 130. (12) The reports of all inspections of homes in which 
wards are placed for adoption or on agreement shall 
be submitted to the Child Welfare Board for action. 

Sec. 130 (13) The Child Welfare Board may order a child trans- 
ferred to another place than that in which it is being 
cared for, or recommend to the Lieutenant Governor in 

; Council return of a child to its own parents. 
Sec. 160 (14) The Child Welfare Board may: 
(i) Order the transfer of a child to an industrial 
home; OR 
(ii) Recommend to the,government the discharge 
of any child from the care and custody to 
which it has been committed; OR 
(iii) Recommend to the government the continued 
detention of any child in an industrial home. 

Sec. 161 (6) (15) The Child Welfare Board may order the appearance 
before it, and the special study, of any child in the 

~ care of any institution; AND 

Sec. 161 (7) (16) May make disposition of the case under various 
clauses of the Act, that is, as a neglected child, feeble- 
minded child, ete. 

Sec. 186 (b) (17) The Child Welfare Board may decide the religion of 
any child under the Act where there is doubt as to the 
proper disposition of such child. 


It would seem, therefore, that the Child Welfare Board was contemplated 
largely as an advisory and supervisory Board, whose functions and 
activities have become increasingly administrative. 

Inquiries Into Child Welfare Work: 


There is also conflict of powers in respect to inquiries into Child 
Welfare Agencies under the Child Welfare Act (Sec. 188 A.), the Act 
respecting Public and Other Institutions, (Cap. 157 Con. A. 1924), and 
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The Welfare Supervision Act (C. 112, 1919). As these three Acts now 
stand, the Board of Welfare Supervision and a special Commission might 
be inquiring into the same institution and problems within the Province 
at the same time, and filing conflicting reports and recommendations. 

The Commissioner reported that in her opinion the Act respecting 
Commissioners to make inquiries concerning public matters (Cap. 35, 
R.S.M. 1913), the Welfare Supervision Act (Cap. 112, 1919), and Section 
188 A. of the Child Welfare Act, together, cover all situations which might 
arise, and that the Act respecting Public and other Institutions might 
be repealed, or amended to recognize this fact. 


LOCAL CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEES. 


Under the Act, both the Child Welfare Board and the 

Director are authorized to appoint local Child Welfare Com- 

mittees. The Committees appointed by the Board were 

originally contemplated to assist with the administration of 

Part II].—‘‘Mothers’ Allowances”. The Committees ap- 

pointed by the Director, in territories, where Children’s Aid 

Societies did not exist, were to assist in various types of 

child we!lfare work, namely, location and visiting of foster 

Sec. 5 (g) and boarding homes, investigation of bereaved and de- 
pendent children, unmarried parenthood work, etc. The 

Sec.5(m) ease of creating committees by Order-in-Council, and the 
Sec. 41 difficulties preventing an overworked Director from getting 
into the field to organize Child Welfare Associations or 

Children’s Aid Societies, led to the appointment of some 

eighty local Committees, originally or presumably, to assist 

in Mothers’ Allowance work, who have in some instances, 

been consulted on many other child welfare cases. Though 

many members of the former Mothers’ Allowance Com- 

mittees, which were in many cases re-incarnated as the 

local Child Welfare Committees, have given unusually 

faithful and conscientious service, it was the Commissioner’s 

opinion, after travelling the province, that several of these 

committees were largely “paper organizations.’”’ These 

local committees, on the whole, were not comparable, in 


effectiveness or interest, with the voluntarily organized * 


Children’s Aid Societies. Also, within the local Committees 
themselves, there was a great unevenness of service, some 
members proving most conscientious and others failing to 
co-operate with other Committee members or the Division 
of Child Welfare. 


I. THE DIRECTOR: DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 


An examination of the position of the Minister, the Child Welfare 
Board and the local Committees the Commissioner submitted, revealed 
the fact that the Child Welfare Act was undoubtedly built about the 
position of the Director of Child Welfare. Many principles, and lines of 
action are set forth in the Act, but in the resolve, the major portion of the 
structure contemplated thereunder, was to rest in the Director’s hands. 
In his administrative ability, and the capacity displayed in the establish- 
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ment of the machinery of administration, would the Act ultimately be 
justified, or found wanting. 


Duties and Responsibilities: The duties of the Director, as enun- 
ciated in the various citations of his office, throughout the Act, are: 


General: 
(a) Educational: 


Sec. 5 (a) 


Sec. 5 (b) 
Sec. 5 (c). 


Sec. 5 (d) 
Sec. 5 (e) 


Sec. 5 (f) 
and 
Sec. 161 (1) 


Sec. 5 (g) 


Sec. 5 (h) 


Sec. 5 (i) 
Sec. 5 (j) 
and 
Sec. 161 (2) 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


To encourage and promote the conservation of 
Child Life in Manitoba. 

This section therefore places on the Director, a 
heavy responsibility in leadership and educa- 
tion, on Child Welfare matters throughout the 
Provinces. 

To encourage and assist in the organization of 
local Child Welfare agencies. 

To instruct and advise such agencies in their 
work. 


(b) Administrative: 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
(10) 


To require an adequate record system on the 
part of all such agencies. 


To supervise all wards of the Province. 


(It should be noted here that “wards of the 
Province” include not only the Director’s 
own wards but the wards of all societies and 
all immigrant children placed in the Pro- 
vince (Sec. 2 (w) (ii) ). 
To maintain a complete record system of all 
children dealt with under the Department of 
Health and Public Welfare. 


To secure an adequate system of suitable foster 
homes, boarding homes, and “probation 
homes.” 

To sanction and ratify all agreements, 

(a) re adoption (unless absolute adoptions or 
those made by societies in enjoyment of 
special privileges). 

(b) re placement of children in situations 
under agreement. 

To issue in all cases, under (8) above, a certifi- 
cate of adoption. 
To visit, inspect, (or provide for the same), and 
report on all: 

Foster Homes. 

Boarding Homes. 

Probation Homes. 

Temporary Homes. 

Receiving Homes. 

Detention Homes. 

Industrial Homes. 

Shelters, and 

Child Caring Institutions in Manitoba. 
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Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
. 5 (0) 


See. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


5 (k) 
5 (1) 
184 (1) 


5 (m) 


5 (n) 


5 (2) 
5 (2) 


173 


10 (2) 


16 (2) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 
(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


To make application for the commitment to 
his own care and custody, or that of a society, 
of any child, who in his judgment needs such 
care, unless a society has made such applica- 
tion. 


To provide for the enrolment as wards, super- 
vision and visitation, of all immigrant children 
placed in the Province. 


To apply to a judge for an order for main- 
tenance by parents, guardian, or municipality, 
for any child placed in any home, shelter, or 
institution by the Director. 


To provide for the collection of maintenance, 

due on behalf of any child who is a ward or 

under supervision. 

To submit an annual report to the Minister. 

To enforce the Act generally, and to perform 

such other duties as the Lieutenant-Governor- 

in-Council may prescribe. 

To exercise all the powers conferred upon a 

Children’s Aid Society under the Act. 

To appoint, subject to the Minister’s approval, 

any person or committee to act for him in the 

performance of any of his duties “as occasion 

may require.” 

To prescribe the duties of all officers appointed 

by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council (under 

— 6) to assist in the carrying out of the 
ct. 

To require any such officer to report monthly 

to any local Children’s Aid Society or Child 

Welfare Association or Committee. 

To supervise and control any receiving homes 

for wards, neglected or defective children, 

which may be established under the Act. 

To request the provincial psychiatrist to report 

on the physical and mental condition of any 

child dealt with under the Act. 

To act as an ex-officio member of the Child 

Welfare Board. 


(2) Delinquency: 


(24) 


(25) 


To exercise all the powers conferred on a 
Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent 
Children for Manitoba under the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act of Canada 1908. These 
powers as set forth in that Act require the 
Director: 


To accept the custody of any juvenile 
delinquent, committed to his care under 
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See. 
Sec. 


See. 
Sec. 


See. 


See. 


oo Sec. 


See. 


See. 


Sec. 


22 
22 


23 


24 


25 


27 (2) 


28 (1) 


28 (2) 


29 


30 (1) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


the Juvenile Delinquents Act in any 
Municipality where there is no Children’s 
Aid Society. (J.D.A. See. 16). 


To report on the proposed release from any 
industrial school, of any child committed 
there, prior to any action thereon being 
taken by the Judge of the juvenile Court. 
(J.D.A. Section 16 (8). ). 


To report on any such children in care, 
when returned to the Court for further or 
other proceedings. (J.D.A. Section 16 (4).) 
To assist in obtaining probationary care in 
its own home, foster home, or under a 
Children’s Aid Society, of any Juvenile 
Delinquent under twelve years of age, be- 


fore commitment to any industrial school. 
(J.D.A. See. 21). 


(3) ‘*Mother’s Allowances” : 


(29) 
(30) 
(31) 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


(35) 
(36) 


(4) Neglected Children: 


(37) 


(38) 
(39) 
(40) 


To receive information re any bereaved and 
dependent child. 

To investigate immediately all the circum- 
stances of such child. 

To report thereon to the Child Welfare Board 
for their action, if he is of the opinion that the 
child comes within this section of the Act. 

To report, for special action by the Child 
Welfare Board, on any such child both of 
whose parents are dead, and who is without 
responsible relatives or legal guardian. 

To arrange with relatives for the partial main- 
tenance of any bereaved and dependent child. 
To arrange for the postponement or discharge 
of any lien issued on property under Part III. 
of the Act. 

To provide for the inspection at least twice a 
year of all Bereaved and Dependent Children. 
To require reports on Bereaved and Dependent 
Children from local Child Welfare Committees. 


To apprehend, without warrant and place in 
temporary care, any child, in danger of neglect 
under the Act. 

To notify the parents of such child, of its 
apprehension, at once. 

To permit the return of the child to parents 
or guardians: OR 


To bring the case to Court for examination 
within four days. 
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Sec. 


Sec 


Sec 


Sec 


Sec. 
See. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


See. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


30 (6) 


31 (3) 


34 
169 
171 


38 
39 


41 


See. 54 


. 65 (1) 
63 


. 56 (2) 


. 56 (2) 


66 
73 





(41) To receive a certified copy of all judges’ orders 


(42) 


(43) 


(44) 


(45) 


of commitment of children. 


To supply a copy of such order, free, on request 
of the child’s parents or guardians. 


To accept the custody and care of any child 
committed to him as a neglected child. 

To take charge of any child under twelve 
years of age, as the case may be, for whom 
care in a home is to be provided before com- 
mitment to an industrial school. 

(This is a repetition under the Provincial 
Act, of a duty assigned under the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act of Canada. See (27) above). 


To approve the provisions made by any 
municipality for the temporary care and de- 
tention of children apprehended. 


To become legal guardian, until the age of 
twenty-one years, of all children permanently 
committed to his care. 


(5) Children Born Out of Wedlock: 


(46) 
(47) 


(48) 


(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 
(53) 
(54) 
(55) 


(56) 
(57) 


To lay an information on behalf of an expec- 
tant, unmarried mother. 


To apply to the Court for the service of sum- 
mons on the alleged father. 


To approve and endorse in writing any private 
agreement between an unmarried mother and 
the alleged father. 


To apply to the Court for the enforcement of 
any such agreement, in case of default. 


To lay an information on behalf of an un- 
married mother after the birth of her child. 


To accept payments under a filiation order on - 


behalf of the mother or child. 


To apply for a warrant of distress, in cases of 
non-payment of a filiation order. 


To accept payments on behalf of such a child 
from both father and mother. 

To bring any such child before court as a 
neglected child, if no information has been laid 
on its behalf. 

To accept custody of any such child, who may 
be declared a neglected child. 

To continue proceedings on behalf of such a 
child, in case of the death of the mother. 

To take action against the father from time to 
time for contributions. 
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Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


See. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


83 (1) 


83 (4) 


85 (1) 
85 (2) 
86 
87 
88 
88 (2) 


92 


96 


98 
99 
100 


103 


104 


(58) 


(59) 


To provide for a return from each Divisional 
Registrar of Vital Statistics, within three days 
of registration, of the registration of all births 
of children born out of wedlock. 

To provide for a return from all institutions 
receiving women for accouchement, within 
three days, of all unmarried, pregnant women 
received for care, and of all such births occurr- 
ing within such institutions. 


(6) Feebleminded Children: 


(60) 
(61) 
(62) 
(63) 
(64) 
(65) 
(66) 


To designate a place of temporary care for any 
defective child, pending examination. 

To approve the disposition of any child found 
to be mentally defective. 

To receive from parents and others, notice of 
children presumed to be defective; AND 

To make provision for inquiry and examination 
of all such children. 

To apply to a judge, if necessary, for a court 
order for the examination of any such child. 
To supervise, if required, such children re- 
turned to their parents. 

To accept the custody of such children com- 
mitted to his care. 


(6) Handicapped Children: 


(67) 


(68) 
(69) 
(70) 


(71) 
(72) 


To obtain in various ways and report to the 
Minister, as required, on every case of handi- 
capped children reported to him. 

To investigate and report to the Minister on 
all such cases reported to him. 

To encourage effort on behalf of such children 
on the part of voluntary organizations. 

To make special inquiry re deaf children of 
school age. 

To require their special education. 

To take action, if necessary, against parents to 
provide for such education. 


(8) Immigrant Children: 


(73) 
(74) 


(75) 


To obtain the enrolment as wards, of all such 
children placed in the province, and 

To obtain such information re such children, as 
the regulations may require. (Order-in-Council 
No. 43446. See Part VIII.) 

To receive reports from the agencies handling 
these children, as to placements and with- 
drawals. 
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Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


See. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


See. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


To require that such children be brought to a 
receiving home for special examination. 


To ascertain why any such child is returned 
from any placement to the shelter of the im- 
migration agency. 


To approve the replacement of any such child. 


To receive notification of the desertion, or 
wrongful movement, of all such children from 
foster homes. 


To approve, in writing, any persons, with 
whom children brought into the province by 
private individuals with the consent of their 
parents or guardians, are placed in custody. 


To receive, investigate, and take proper mea- 
sures in respect to all reports of ill treatment 
or neglect of such children, which are received 
by the organization or agent, handling such 
work. 


To receive notification from the officer in 
charge of any place of detention, of immigrant 
children detained under any clause of this Act. 
To institute proceedings as deemed wise for 
violation of this section of the Act. 

To issue a certificate in writing, stating the 
age at time of entry to the province of any 
immigrant child, as prima facie evidence of the 
age of the child, in any case of dispute. 


(9) Child Welfare Organizations: 


To require reports from al! child welfare 
societies, according to regulation. 

(This includes returns on the population of all 
chi'd caring institutions in the province.) 


To require children in the care of a society to ’ 


be brought to the receiving home for study 
and disposition of case by the Child Welfare 
Board. 

To appoint local Child Welfare Committees in 
communities where no Child Welfare Associa- 
tion or Children’s Aid Society exists. 

To supervise and control such committees. 
To act as receiver for defunct corporations; 
AND 


(90) To reorganize their work. 


(10) Adoption: 


106 (2) (77) 
106 (2) (78) 
107 (79) 

108 (80) 

111 (81) 

113 (82) 
114 (83) 
115 (84) 
122 (85) 
(86) 

123 (87) 

(88) 

124 (89) 

. 125 (91) 


To receive applications from prospective adopt- 
ing parents. 
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Sec. 


Sec. 


See. 
Sec. 


See. 


See. 


See. 


See. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


See. 


126 (1) (92) To investigate and approve such applications 
on behalf of a child of whom he is the legal 
guardian. 

126 (2) (93) To forward such applications, on behalf of a 


child of whom the society is legal guardian, to 
that society. 

126 (8) (94) To investigate re the applicant in all cases, 
where the child is not a ward; AND 

(95) After due notice to the parent or guardian, to 
approve the application. 

127 (96) To issue and record, upon approval, all cer- 
tificates and related details of adoption. 

129 (97) To obtain reports as required on children, and 
their parents, by adoption. 

130 (98) To provide at least once a year for the visiting 
and inspection of all homes, where children are 
placed, by adoption, or in a situation. 

(99) To submit a report thereon to the Child 
Welfare Board. 

132 (100) To give written approval after a year’s resi- 
dence by adoption, or agreement, to the appli- 
cation of the parents to Court for a decree of 
absolute adoption. 

(101) To give, before his approval is granted, four- 
_ teen days’ notice in writing of such application 
to the society concerned, where the child is a 

ward of theirs, placed under agreement. 

132 (2) (102) To seal and retain, in a separate file, all records 
of absolute adoption. 

123 (103) To depute to any organization caring for child- 
dren, any investigation or other duties, re- 
lating to the adoption or placing of children. 


(11) Guardianship: 


136 (104) To render null and void any agreements 
entered into for work or service by any minor, 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, without parent 
or legal guardian, on satisfactory evidence of 
injustice or disadvantage to such minor. 


(12) General: 


160 (105) To report to the Child Welfare Board on any 
ward, who has failed to make proper progress, 
for transfer by the Board to an industrial home. 

(106) To receive custody of such child on the expiry 
of such terms. 

161 (2) (107) To receive reports from all institutions of any 
children, whose parents have failed to contri- 
bute towards their support or visit them, for 
two months. 
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(108) To approve, in writing, all surrenders or ac- 
ceptances of children, whose custody is volun- 
tarily surrendered by the parent or guardian. 

Sec. 172 (109) To suspend, pending investigation by the or- 

ganization itself, any agent, officer or employee 

of a Child Welfare Association or Children’s 

Aid Society, guilty of improper conduct or 

negligence in the discharge of his duties. 


Sec. 177 (110) To issue licenses for children over ten years of 
age, employed in public entertainments, cir- 
cuses, etc. 

Sec. 187 (111) To receive notice (and presumably to super- 


vise the insertion) of all public advertisements 
having to do with Child Care or Adoption in 
Manitoba. 


Summary. 


It is therefore evident that, under the Act, responsibilities of two 
different types are thrown upon the Division of Child Welfare, viz., 
administrative and supervisory functions. These have never been clearly 
divided in policy, nor in the administrative responsibilities of the staff. 
Nor have the limits and nature of the two types of responsibility, as 
yet, been clearly established in working relations with the various child 
caring agencies within the province This has undoubtedly been the 
cause of certain difficulties that have arisen in the administration of 
several different parts of the Act. Though, the Report points out, in a 
special section dealing with provincial appropriations for Child Welfare 
purposes in recent years that increased votes have been granted for the 
administration of various sections of the Act, and increases in the staff 
provided from year to year, full and adequate provision for the proper 
enforcement of this unusually comprehensive measure has never been 
made. At the time of proclamation it was assigned to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances administration, which was already overburdened beyond satisfac- 
tory discharge of its duties, and consequently never had even ‘‘the ugly 
duckling’s chance” at proving its applicability or effectiveness. Out 
of this situation, the Report states, nearly all the unfortunate difficulties 
and criticisms that have arisen, undoubtedly developed, in very large 
measure. The results were inevitable; the Division of Child Welfare 
itself, was unable to give the study to all the other parts of the Act, 
which would have indicated the enormous scope of its application, and 
would therefore have brought home, the utter necessity of “distribution 
not retention”’ of all the details of administration thereunder. From this 
followed, naturally, an absence of departmental decentralization, and 
intensive study of the premises and principles of certain parts of the Act. 
Consequently divisions of the work, and sections of the Act were not 
themselves integrated within the Division, and inevitably the Division’s 
work could not then be satisfactorily integrated with that of other 
branches of the public services, notably the health, nursing and educa- 
tional services of various departments. No one, the Report states, was 
probably more cognizant of the resultant situation than the Director 
himself, who found himself under-equipped in his staff to handle the 
situation and gradually submerged in such pressure of detail that close 
attention could not be given to organization on a broad scale of the 
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Province, or of services under the Act. This situation became increasingly 
aggravated as the Director was absorbed more and more with adminis- 
trative detail, and the need of executive services, in all the work, increased 
with broadening knowledge of, and recourse to the Act. Inevitably, 
adverse criticism would arise, and some of it, at least would be justified. 


The Immediate Situation. 


The Report states that there can be no begging of the situation 
now. The Act must be reviewed in its full implications, as set forth at 
length, and be accepted or rejected in an honest and forthright way. 
The administrative and supervisory responsibilities of the Division must 
be clearly differentiated in conference with existing child welfare agencies 
and local authorities. Responsibilities in the field of delinquency must 
also be clearly decided as between the Division of Child Welfare and 
the Department of the Attorney General. Every section of the Act 
must be thoroughly reviewed, and public policy be definitely decided, 
as to whether the Act is to be accepted fully, in all its implications, 
and therefore adequate, and not minimum provision be made for its 
application, or whether the situation is to be faced that the Province 
has assumed responsibilities beyond the ability of its immediate resources 
to discharge. 


If the Act be accepted, then adequate and effective provision 
for its proper enforcement, together with such amendments as the Report 
advises, must be definitely and promptly made by the Legislature of 
Manitoba. If Manitoba is not prepared to take such constructive action, 
then the Report suggests, it would be the right thing to do, to withdraw 
from the recognition of “paper legislation’’ that cannot be adequately 
enforced with present equipment, and provide for only that legislation, 
for which adequate machinery can be immediately provided. The Report 
states, however, that the Commissioner’s judgment of public opinion in 
Manitoba would suggest general public approval of the more courageous 
course, of providing fully and properly for the adequate administration 
of the measure. 


Conflicting Clauses. 


The Report further suggests the clarification of certain ill-defined 
relationships in the advisory and administrative services, of both voluntary 
and official groups, designed under the Act. The situation, as the Com- 
missioner sees it, was further confused by 1928 amendments to the Public 
Health Act. The Report asks for the retention of the recommendations 
of the Public Welfare Commission of 1917, namely the organization of 
the Department of Health and Public Welfare, along three lines of ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, each under its own deputy head, directly 
responsible to the Minister. These chiefs would be in rank, if not in 
name, deputy heads in charge each of their respective divisions, i.e., the 
division of Public Health, of Child Welfare, and of Adult Relief, and 
Custodial Services. Under the latter head, all relief in unorganized 
territories, old age pensions, estates of the insane, etc., would be 
centralized. 

The work of The Child Welfare Board is described by the inquiry 
as having been conscientious, generous, and effective beyond the records 
of many honourary or voluntary bodies of this kind. 
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Voluntary advisory services rendered now by the Board of Welfare 
Supervision and the Child Welfare Board have not been sufficiently 
‘“‘cleared,”’ leading in the opinion of the Report, to the danger of confusion 
and misunderstanding. The Report therefore suggests the reorganization 
of the Board of Welfare Supervision and the Child Welfare Board whereby 
the former would be increased to 15 members, subdividing into three 
standing committees, corresponding with the divisions of the Department 
of Health and Public Welfare, namely Public Health, Child Welfare, and 
Adult Relief and Custodial Services. On these boards the Report would 
not have any paid provincial officials, as such, and would provide the 
Board, with its own secretary, who would not be a member of the civil 
service. 


Appointment of Supervisors. 


Internal re-organization of the Child Welfare Division is reeommended 
along four lines of subdivision, under the Director, but each in charge 
directly of a supervisor, primarily responsible for the detail of each 
division, and generally responsible to the Director. Divisions projected 
are—Mothers’ Allowances, Child Care and Protection, Illegitimacy 
(Legal and Legal Advice), and the Business and Administration Division, 
(in charge of records, statistics, reports, finances, etc.) The Director 
would thus be freed for what the Report considers utterly essential, 
general educational and organization work throughout the Province, 
general administrative oversight of the whole system, advisory relations 
to the Minister, and Child Welfare Board, interprovincial problems, and 
interpretation of child welfare legislation and services to the Legislature 
and general public. 


District Decentralization. 


The decentralization of present services centralized in Winnipeg City, 
and the incorporation of a greater measure of participation by private 
interest and philanthropy, in the decentralized districts are also project- 
ed. Subdivision of the province is recommended along the lines of existing 
Juvenile Court districts. Four divisions are suggested—Greater Winnipeg, 
the Eastern Judicial District, exclusive of Winnipeg, the Brandon and the 
Dauphin District. The Report would divest the Division, as far as possible, 
of responsibility for any direct work in Greater Winnipeg, assigning 
this to existing agencies there, on a co-operative working arrangement 
with the Department. In the other three areas, the Report would create 
district children’s aid societies, or associations, on an interdenominational 
and territorial basis. In the Eastern District, exclusive of Greater 
Winnipeg, the Report suggests that it might be found most practicable, 
for some time to come, to make a contract with the Children’s Aid 
Society of Winnipeg to administer this area directly, until such time as 
communication facilities, etc., therein make possible the full organization 
of locally autonomous services. General advisory services in relation to 
probation in collaboration with the Juvenile Courts, and to the adminis- 
tration of Mothers’ Allowances, in collaboration with the district visitor, 
and full administrative responsibi ity for child care and protection general- 
ly (that is children’s aid work and illegitimacy case work) would be 
expected from these district groups. The St. Adelard Society, it is pro- 
posed, shou'd be encouraged to restrict its services to the French speaking 
areas of the Province, and to concentrate on more intensive work there. 
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The Jewish Children’s Aid Society cannot legally operate for Northern 
Ontario and all Western Canada, as it now presumes to do, without 
incorporation in those other provinces. Its separation from the Jewish 
Orphanage because of the anomaly of this relationship, and co-operative 
development with the United Hebrew Relief, of family and child protec- 
tion work is urged. 


The Mothers’ Allowance workers, now centralized in Winnipeg, 
would be placed at Brandon and Dauphin, and in probably two centres 
in the Eastern District, and in Greater Winnipeg. Probation officers, 
under the Attorney General’s Department, but attached to each Juvenile 
Court would co-operate in each district. The Children s Aid worker would, 
however, be engaged by the district association, and work as its agent, 
the central government making a grant towards local responsibilities, as 
in Ontario, Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Technical and professional 
supervision of the field staff, however, would be given directly by the 
Supervisor in charge of that Division in the Provincial services; advisory 
lay services and local financial and administrative responsibilities would 
rest on the district groups. The salaries of the Mothers’ Allowances, and 
Probation Officers would be met, as at present, from public funds. While 
there would thus be one worker in each area, primarily responsible, for 
specialized services, it would be expected that common sense and co- 
operation would prevail in covering any essential need arising in that 
part of any district where any particular worker might be, at any par- 
ticular time. This objective would be further advanced, by the establish- 
ment of a central office in each area, with a full time clerical worker in 
charge, which would be used, not only by the three workers suggested 
for each district, but, it is suggested, by the public health nurse. It is 
urged that, if possible, it should be located in the same building as the 
Juvenile Court. The engagement of one worker as a “home finding” 
worker, at large, throughout the Province is suggested, as a temporary 
measure, to assist in this work, at this time, pending the organization 
of district services to absorb this activity themselves. 


The Report also condemns strongly, as a most unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement, the separation of the head office of the Child Welfare Division 
in Winnipeg, in different buildings, and proposes that they be located 
under one roof, and preferably away from the Legislative Buildings, 
since the constantly increasing need for space for records would make 
adequate accommodation therein, a recurring problem. 

The need of a central confidential exchange on all the cases within 
the Division is illustrated by many cases that are quoted in the Report. 


Training Facilities. 

The absence of training facilities for social workers in Winnipeg and 
the West, the Report finds, has inevitably led to a scarcity of adequately 
trained or experienced personnel, for the direction of heavy technical 
services. The Report finds the majority of the staff of the Division, 
earnest, conscientious, and hard-working, overcoming to a high degree, by 
their devotion and common sense, the lack of training or supervised 
experience. The power to absorb promising, untrained material, the 
Report states, is fixed by the ability and training of experienced super- 
visors. The Report points out the tremendous responsibility, assigned to 
this staff under the Act, in the direction of hundreds of lives, and half a 
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million dollars of public funds annually. It suggests the urgent necessity 
of the Province “‘spending more to save more” in human conservation 
and in moneys. The Report therefore demands as absolutely essential 
to the better organization of the Division, the importation of at least a 
minimum number of trained, experienced workers in strategic posts, and 
urges strongly the immediate development, thereafter, of training 
facilities in social work, at the University of Manitoba. 


The Director. 


As quoted in the immediately preceding pages, the Report sets out 
in detail the public responsibilities developing under each Section of the 
Act upon the Director. This categorical listing of the Director’s duties and 
responsibilities numbers 111 specific obligations. The Director is named 129 
times in the Act. “Were the powers and responsibilities attached to his 
office fully realized’’ (the report states) “along the lines of centralized ad- 
ministration and control, now developing, the Director of Child Welfare 
would become the most powerful public official in the Province of 
Manitoba.” Decentralization of this power and responsibility, into the 
advisory services of the Child Welfare Board and into the detailed 
executive work of the Supervisors; territorial decentralization over the 
units projected through the Province, together with much greater in- 
sistence upon the principle of local autonomy and responsibility, and the 
combination of private philanthropy with public relief and assistance are 
— insistent notes, recurring again and again throughout the entire 

eport. 


PART II.—DELINQUENCY. 


The organization of the province, itself, for Juvenile Court services 
is more complete and adequate than in any other province of Canada. 
The division of the province into three judicial districts, each with its 
own judge, under whom not only cases under the Juvenile Delinquents 
Act, but also under the Child Welfare Act are heard, was found to be 
contributing to a gradually increasing application of these measures 
along the lines of the social concepts which underlay their enactment. 
The Report found the generosity of the provincial authority, unique in 
Canada, in entire assumption from provincial funds, even in Greater 
Winnipeg, of all the costs of the Juvenile Court, including the salaries of 
the judges, probation officers, and even the provision and maintenance of 
the Court and detention buildings. In the other provinces, the greater 
proportion of these costs is the responsibility of municipal authority. 


However, due to confusion in the terms of the Child Welfare Act 
itself, the delinquency services of the province were generally regarded 
as the responsibility of the Child Welfare Division, while legally assigned 
to the Department of the Attorney General. This was, in part, attribut- 
able, in the finding of the Report, to the strong tendency to centralization 
which had characterized the development of Child Welfare legislation 
and administration in Manitoba, in recent years. Probation officers, 
outside Greater Winnipeg, while named by the Attorney General’s 
Department, in collaboration with the Child Welfare Board, were carried 
on the staff of the Child Welfare Divisicn, were under the supervision of 
the Director and were paid from the Child Welfare vote. An increasing 
amount of Children’s aid work, and a fair proportion of mothers’ allow-- 
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ances cases had gradually accrued in their duties, leading to further 
confusion in the minds of the public, and in the duties of supervision. 
This confusion the Report suggests, should be c’eared away. Also, 
even more adequate probation services must be deve!oped, especially 
for the girl de!inquent, while auxiliary services to the Courts should be 
more energetically developed. The preventive services related to the 
Courts offered a field that could be deve'oped and progress noted in 
Winnipeg, in the creation of big sister groups, was commended to other 
Courts. The Report expresses the opinion that developments of this 
nature will benefit greatly from the wider public interest that should be 
aroused in the creation of the district child welfare organizations. 


The Girl Delinquent. 


_ Because of special instructions to give attention thereto, the Com- 
missioner has dealt, in extenso with the question of the girl delinquent, 
which has been concerning the Department of Health and Public Welfare 


though primarily the financial responsibility of the Attorney General’s 
Department. 


The problem of the girl delinquent, the Report found distressing, 
and comments at length on the absolute inadequacy ‘of any provision 
for care during treatment of the venereally infected girl. Probation 
services, in the Province at large, require careful revision to provide 
women advisers for girl delinquents, along the lines of developments in 
the Winnipeg Court. Strong criticism is recorded of the policy, whereby 
the provincial government provides the entire cost of providing custodial 
care for its boy delinquents, on a fairly high order, but assigns directly 
to the private philanthropy of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd and 
the Salvation Army, not only full capital costs, but even a portion of 
maintenance costs for its girl delinquents. This contrast is aggravated 
when the more serious moral nature of the offences of the majority of 
the girl delinquents is considered. The Report makes a very clear 
distinction between the care of dependent, and neglected as compared 
with delinquent groups, and unequivocally states that the care of the 
latter, committed on finding of a Court cannot be justifiably charged to 
private philanthropy any more than the cost of the prisoner in the gaol 
or penitentiary. If the State believes that better care can be given 
its girl delinquents by a private charitable agency, it can assign them to 
such changed custody, but it cannot divest itself of financial respon- 
sibility. Full per diem cost of the care of its own girl delinquents by 
the province, on the basis of a provincial audit of costs, it is urged should 
be paid to both the Monastery of the Good Shepherd and the Salvation 
Army.- Then, the Report states, the Province can justly insist upon 
decent minimum standards of care for these girls in both institutions. 


The Report criticises the present arrangements in Manitoba whereby 
girls of the Roman Catholic faith are assigned to an institution of their 
own religion, but all other girls placed in the custody of one other 
private agency of particular religious belief and practice. The Report 
avers that the arrangement is unsatisfactory and unacceptable to many 
of non-Roman Catholic faith in the City of Winnipeg and Province of 
Manitoba. The Report recommends an early conference of prominent 
citizens and representatives of all non-Roman Catholic faiths to discuss 
the matter with the Minister. 
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Recent developments and principles of administration in the Boys’ 
Industrial School at Portage la Prairie are commended. Detailed reports 
cover this School, the Good Shepherd and the Salvation Army. While 
the type of congregate institutional care, and the technical training 
given at the Good Shepherd are most favourably recorded, conditions at 
the Salvation Army Detention Home are reported as unsatisfactory and 
inadequate. In the opinion of the Report, this Detention Home cannot 
be made adaptable to its present purpose and the possibility of using 
it for other work, and of developing proper facilities for the handling of 
the non-Roman Catholic girl delinquent should be courageously explored. 


Leg'slative Changes. 


There is a conflict at present in the Act, as to whether Detention 
Homes fall under the Attorney General or the Minister of Health and 
Public Welfare. This should be cleared away, and then standards estab- 
lished for the control and administration of such facilities throughout 
the Juvenile Court districts. 

The commitment, as neglected children, of boys and girls under 12 
years of age to Industrial Schools, resorted to especially by country magis- 
trates is strongly condemned, and legislative changes recommended to 
prevent it. 

More attention to small unit care, to health, and vocational services 
in the Industrial Schools is reeommended. More field service in connec- 
tion with the delinquent’s home, and the development of release and 
parole as related thereto, are also urged as essential measures. 

The parole board for the consideration of the release of juvenile 
delinquents had been created but a few months prior to the inauguration 
of the inquiry. It had dealt almost entirely with boys’ cases. The 
Commissioner deemed it a constructive development, the benefits of 
which should be extended to girl delinquents. Contemplating this 
development, the Commissioner urged that should it materialize no 
girls should be released unless there were similar conference of the parole 
board group in respect to their cases, with the respective heads of the 
institutions, in which the girls were confined. Also, insistence was 
placed upon the desirability of the Child Welfare Division being repre- 
sented by its women officials in discussion of the parole or release of girl 
delinquents. 

The disparity in sentences imposed on the girl and man delinquent 
involved in the same offence is the subject of sharp criticism, in the 
Report though it has, of course, no relation to the work of the child 
Welfare Division itself. 

The provision of care, outside a place of detention and.on an 
adequate financial basis, for the delinquent unmarried mother and her 
child is strongly urged. In fact, the Report returns again and again to 
the prob'em of the girl delinquent, and urges government initiative in 
convening a conference to discuss more adequate provisions for her care, 
at the earliest possible date. 
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PART III.—MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES. 


As the whole inquiry was precipitated through criticism of this part 
of the Act, and its administration, the Report deals exhaustively with 
it, devoting 130 pages of the document thereto. 


A detailed analysis of the history of the legislation in Manitoba, 
follows upon a listing of the criticisms levelled against it, preceding or 
during the inquiry. This part of the Report was the subject of lengthy 
and detailed work. All applications and cancellations for the fiscal year 
1927-8 were examined. Every woman who went off the allowance from 
1920 to 1925 was circularized. Two test groups of 25 beneficiaries each, 
admitted in 1918, and in 1920 were followed through to the present; 25 
families receiving other forms of social aid, and also a group of low paid 
wage earners’ families were personally visited. Twelve test applications 
of various types were submitted to all five Canadian provinces having 
allowances, for their decision. An exhaustive comparative analysis, 
certified by responsible provincial officials, of the same provinces is listed 
in the Report. A financial analysis of the expenditure was made by the 
Comptroller. General special interviews were arranged, and discussion 
invited. Public meetings were held throughout the Province and dis- 
cussion encouraged. 


The Present Mothers’ Allowance System. 


By statute, or by regulation, Manitoba is, at present. admitting 
mothers and children to allowances, under the following conditions: 


1. Applications are considered only from mothers who have two or more 
children under fourteen years of age; or one of whose qualifying child- 
ren, even if over fourteen years of age, is incapable of self-support 
because of mental or physical disability; or from a mother who on 
account of ill health is unable to support herself and has only one 
child under the age of fourteen; or on behalf of a child or children, 
bereft of both parents; or whose surviving parent, if the mother, is 
mentally or physically incapacitated, and the child is in the care of 
someone approved by the Child Welfare Board. 


2. The applicant must be a British subject, or the wife of a British 
subject by birth, or naturalization, or the children must have been 
born in Canada. 


3. The applicant must have resided in Manitoba two years immediately 
prior to the death of her husband, or his confinement in a hospital 
for mental diseases, or his incapacitation. 


4. The applicant must be considered a fit and proper person to be en- 
trusted with the care and training of children. 


5. All cash assets, with the exception of $200.00 and sufficient to liqui- 
date outstanding debts, must be deposited with the Child Welfare 
Board. These funds are placed on deposit in the Provincial Savings 
Office and interest on $1000.00 thereof is used in the payment of the 
allowance. Any amount over $1,200.00 (i.e., $1,000.00 in trust 
funds and $200.00 in cash) is used towards the payment of the allow- 
ance in monthly instalments. The principal to the amount of 
ae is returned to the beneficiary when the allowance is dis- 
continued. 
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6. If an applicant has an equity in a home to the value of $2,000.00 all 
other cash assets except this $200.00 in hand must be deposited 
with the Board and used in the payment of the allowance. 


7. The memorandum issued in 1926, by the Child Welfare Division for 
the guidance of local Committees explicitly states that in all cases 
where the property equity exceeds $2,000.00 the amount of any 
allowance paid shall constitute and form a lien on said excess in 
value, in favor of the Province. (The Child Welfare Division 
however has ignored its own regulation and instruction on this 
matter. Applicants have been enrolled with no upward limit 
on property equity, but this ruling re the placing of the lien to the 
amount of the allowance has never been applied.) 

8. Where any property is held in clear title a lien is registered against 
it on enrolment of the beneficiary. (This lien appears to be regis- 
tered solely to prevent sale or transfer, as it is never exercised.) 

9. Mothers are not permitted to keep male roomers or boarders, a 
brother or father being excepted. 


10. The actual application of the clauses of the statute is effected by a 
fixed ‘‘schedule’”’ which since 1925, has been only a summary of 
restrictions, and general rules and conditions, governing eligibility 
of applicants. The actual allowance is based on another schedule, 
or financial table setting forth the basis of actual grants for food, 
clothing, fuel, rent, deductions for earnings, etc., which is adjusted 
from time to time with the variation in living costs by the Child 
Welfare Board. 


The Report records little dissatisfaction with the terms of the 
Statute, but considerable criticism of its administration. The operation 
of the Statute, the Report finds limited in many particulars by Orders- 
in-Council, and suggests legal reference of the validity of such procedure 
and subsequent action accordingly. 


The Report cannot recommend the extension of discretionary powers 
beyond what are ‘‘not inconsistent with the Act,” to the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council. These would intrude upon the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the Child Welfare Board, and lead to conflict and possible 
subversion of their work. Nor would vesting of discretionary powers, 
beyond statutory limits, in an appointed body like the Child Welfare 
Board be a sound principle of constitutional practice. The Report 
deems the present powers of the Board adequate. 


The whole present system of schedules, on which allowances are 
based, especially earnings, deductions, calculations, etc., the Report 
deems unduly intricate and confusing, and also incapable of general 
practical applicability over a province of the extent and diversity of 
Manitoba, without an extensive staff and resources, that would involve 
undue expenditure. The Report does not recommend a flat rate; but 
a greatly simplified budget, more similar to that employed in the first 
days of the Act. A maximum scale for a standard family is suggested, 
approved from time to time, as the costs of living fluctuate, by the Lieut.- 
Governor in Council. Variations therein would be fixed for each indivi- 
dual case by the individual worker, checked by the supervisor and ap- 
proved by the Child Welfare Board, thus substituting personal judgment 
and official examination for the present intricate and misleading rules 
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and schedules. The earnings deductions, the Report found especially 
confusing, and suggests that in future the budgets should be ca culated 
solely on the number of children of eligible age in the family; that greater 
effort should be made to require the head of the family to enforce contri- 
butions from earning children, but that amendments be sought to enable 
the Division to enforce reasonable co-operation in such cases when 
necessary. 


The Report dces not commend the payment of an inadequate bud- 
get, stating that the allowance must be adequate for its purpose. It 
insists, however upon the most thorough investigation, and supervision 
to assure that the aid given is necessary, and that this form of assistance 
is not being exploited, nor relieving those properly liable for assistance, 
from discharging their responsibilities. 


Administration. 


Much more thorough examination of cash and property assets, other 
sources of income, ability and willingness of relatives to contribute, and 
corresponding considerations in the adjustment of allowances are strongly 
urged. Investigation of every application, by personal inquiry, prior to 
enrolment is urged as against the present system of temporary enrolment 
and (in Brandon and Winnipeg) deduction of a 10% ‘‘drawback,”’ until 
a personal investigation which may not be for many months. Co- 
operative checking of school attendance through the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education, rather than by the Division’s own officials, is urged; 
also an automatic check of the months in which children become ineli- 
gible for allowance payments. A thorough review of all cases, now on 
allowance, and sixty days’ respite, on all admissions to allowance are 
recommended, following the appointment of a supervisor of mothers’ 
allowances, to enable the Division to “get on its feet” with these hun- 
dreds of cases. 

Supervision, the report found, had not been wholly adequate, due 
to the lack of a supervisor, and too heavy case load. Six visitors were 
carrying some 900 active cases throughout the province per annum and 
were ail located in Winnipeg. A disproportionate share of their time was 
absorbed in budget calculations. Decentralization and supervision, it 
was hoped, would help this situation. There was little complaint from 
the families about the official supervision, but considerable in reference 
to the system of ‘‘friendly visitors.”” The Report suggests the restriction 
of the latter service, to problem cases where the “friendly visitor” will 
be assigned, and work under the official visitor, and to rural districts, 
under supervision of the official visitor. 


Earnings. 

Supplementary earnings by mothers and older children, providing 
such employment is not prejudicial to proper conditions of home life 
are favoured by the Report, as encouraging ambition, thrift and in- 
dependence. Deductions should therefore be carefully adjusted on the 
basis of the individual case. This was the policy, the Report states, 
of the first Commission on Mothers’ Allowances in 1916, and should be 
continued. The complicated earnings deductions, applying to specific 
groups, the Report found confusing and misleading to beneficiaries, and 
the public, and endangering the development of habits and attitudes of 
thrift and independence. Examination of some of the files showed that 
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individual judgment was prevailing in the application of these deduc- 
tions, in many cases, and though this is the soundest basis of adjustment, 
the procedure, in the presence of the intricate rules for these cases was 
bound to lead to charges of partiality. The Report therefore recommends 
individual treatment of each case, and frank admission of the necessity 
of different methods for different families. The files bore undoubted 
evidence of the tendency of some families to exploit the allowance, and 
therefore, of the necessity of firm public policy on this point. 


Amount of Allowance. 


The amount of the allowance, the Report found, compared favour- 
ably with any being paid in Canada or the United States to-day. The 
application of the schedule made possible, on a year round basis for a 
standard family of a mother and three children, 1 to 6 years, 7 to 11 
years, and 11 to 15 years of age, a maximum monthly allowance of $74.00 
per month, or $69.00 if the $5.00 earning deduction were applied. This 
compared with a maximum allowance of $57.50 for the same family in 
British Columbia, $60.00 in Alberta, $30.00 in Saskatchewan, and $45.00 
in Ontario. The maximum allowance, payable in any one of 35 States of 
the United States for which the information could be obtained was $70.00. 


Compared with theoretical costs of living budgets, prepared by the 
Dominion Department of Labour, on the basis of current prices in Winni- 
peg, the budget compared as follows: $69.00 to $74.00 per month, as 
against a poverty budget of $61.70, a subsistence budget of $88.30, or 
a health and decency budget of $104.18. A minimum budget prepared 
by the Montreal Council of Social Agencies, however, marketed in Winni- 
peg, in 1928, came to $66.90 per month. This budget of $69.00 or $74.00 
compared with a budget of $61.25 allowed by the Winnipeg Social 
Welfare Commission, or $61.00 paid by the Manitoba Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, for the same family. 


Wages. 


_ Tested against prevailing wage rates, in the chief industries and in 
agriculture in the province, the schedule allowance exceeded the actual 
income of thousands of workers’ families of similar size. 


These relations, the Report suggests, indicated: 


1. That, if any family under allowance in the province were in 
receipt of an allowance that was over or under adequacy, that 
fact was due not to the schedule itself, but to error in its cal- 
culation or application. 

2. That the wage and living costs relations revealed in the inquiry, 
indicate the imperative necessity, at the present time, of some 
such measure as mothers’ allowances in case of dependency re- 
sulting from the unemployment, ill health, or death of the low 
paid wage earner. 

3. That the question of a decent minimum wage in industry and 
agriculture is suggested by these facts, and that it should be 
sufficient to allow the consideration in relation thereto of 


4. Compulsory, contributory insurance against dependency arising 
out of unemployment, ill health, old age and death of the low 
paid wage earner in industry and agriculture. 
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Appropriations and Living Costs. 


A large part of the criticism directed against the administration 
centred about the admission since 1920, of increasing numbers of bene- 
ficiaries to the allowance, while the total appropriation remained almost 
static. The Report deals extensively with appropriations and expenditure 
through these years, and quotes copiously from correspondence between 
the Child Welfare Division and the Treasury Department relevant to 
reductions effected in the appropriation and corresponding reductions in 
the schedules. Charts prepared in the Dominion Department of Labour 
reveal schedule fluctuations in relation to living costs. 


The Report points out that while the appropriations varied from 
$438,308.51 for 648 families in 1920 to 1921, to $459,483.96 for 950 
families in 1928-9, living costs in the interim had substantially affected 
the purchasing power of the dollar so that in actual value, this vote of 
$459,483.96 in 1928-9 would have been equivalent to $503,664.00 on the 
basis of 1921 costs. Other important trends and changes affected the 
situation, due to improved living conditions in the country. For instance 
in 1917-8, 42% of the families had been on public relief before coming 
on allowance, but in 1926-7, only 30%. Of the families admitted to 
allowance in 1917-8, only 9% had cash assets of over $500.00, prior to 
enrolment, but in 1926-7, 22% had cash assets over this amount, of 
whom 76 had over $1,000.00 In 1917-8 only 56% of the families had 
other sources of income than the allowance, but in 1926-7, 80% were so 
classified (earnings deductions would explain some of this increase). 
During this period, living costs, which had risen steadily to June 1920, 
dropped sharply to June 1922, where they have more or less fluctuated 
ever since. No corresponding change was effected in the schedules, 
until the summer of 1925, when they were brought into closer relation- 
ship with living costs. This meant a retention of appropriations, at a 
higher figure than the comparative rates prevailing up to 1920 would 
have required and this fact compared with the greater purchasing value 
of the dollar, and the other facts just cited in reference to the families’ 
resources inter-operated to allow the retention of comparatively adequate 
schedules and an increased number of beneficiaries, within appropriations 
that have varied but slightly. 

The Report also stresses two generous extensions to the Act, made 
possible since 1926 which brought scores of cases, otherwise ineligible, 
under the Act. These were the provisions extending the legislation 
to Canadian born children of foreign born parents, and to the children 
of parents, totally and permanently incapacitated. This action was 
taken as soon as the finances of the province seemed to justify the exten- 
sions. 

Therefore, the Report concludes that administrative improvements, 
simplification of the schedule, and extension of the allowances to include 
certain groups form more justifiable claims for early action than increase 
of the present rates at the present time. 


Public Welfare Expenditure. 


The Report also draws attention to the fact that present expendi- 
ture on Mothers’ Allowances amounts to 79.74 cents per capita for all 
organized territory in Manitoba, and amounts to between 5% and 6% 
of the estimated operating costs of the Province, exclusive of interest and 
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sinking fund requirements. Nearly one third of these operating costs of 
the Province is absorbed by social welfare services. Of the latter, 
Mothers’ Allowances require 17% to 18% of the total. These relation- 
ships, the Report submits, indicate that any changes involving increased 
financial outlay should not be left to an advisory board, or a paid official, 
but must remain, definitely and exclusively the responsibility of the 
Treasury Benches. 

The Report, by implication, raises the question of the justice and 
success, of the payment of allowances on the bas’s of equalized assess- 
ment throughout the judicial districts. The Commissioner, however, 
considering the problem raised to be one, that affected the whole basis 
of taxation for public services of the Province of Manitoba does not 
explore it further, or offer any recommendations thereon. The Report 
does indicate however, that very definite problems are associated with 
this form of assessment for these funds. 


Extensions. 


In reference to extension to other groups, the Report seeks to dis- 
tinguish the need of children for guardianship plus maintenance, from 
that of need for maintenance alone. The Allowance system meets the 
maintenance need only. For this reason, the Report points out that 
many children cared for, under this part of the Act, are served in respect 
to their material needs only, but are left without any legal guardianship 
of an adequate nature. The Commissioner views with disfavour, the 
inclusion of full orphans, and dependent children without guardians 
under this form of social aid, and recommends their transfer to Part 
IV. of the Act to be dealt with as children in need of care and protection, 
i.e., guardianship as well as material relief. The Report, therefore, 
opposes the inclusion ordinarily of orphans, etc., under this form of 
legislation, except in cases where foster mothers are constituted full 
guardians. These latter cases, the Report submits, can be admitted to 
allowance under the present Act. Similarly, because of this need of 
guarantee of adequate guardianship and care, the Report opposes the 
inclusion of the children of unmarried mothers, of divorced parents, and 
in some measure of prisoners’ and deserted families under this legislation, 
favouring their inclusion under the provisions of the Act dealing with 
child protection and care. 

The Report cannot recommend the inclusion of deserted families 
under the Allowances, because of the increasing prevalence of the problem, 
and the high incidence of it due to Winnipeg’s geographical location, 
unless and until ‘‘the most adequate legislation, vigorously enforced, is 
provided in Manitoba for the apprehension and compulsory employment 
of deserting husbands ”’ and reciprocal enforcement measures concluded 
with other provinces. 

Similarly, the Report recommends the intra and extra mural em- 
ployment of prisoners (as in Ontario) and the payment of their wages 
at standard rates for the maintenance of their families, rather than 
extension of Manitoba legislation to include these groups at this time. 
Common law wives, the Report considers, can be admitted to allowance 
under present legislation, when special circumstances warrant and defi- 
nitely states that several such cases were found enrolled at the present 
time. Hence, no change in the legislation is required to meet unusual 
cases of this nature, though the Report suggests that such admissions 
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should be restricted to cases, where prima facie evidence of common law 
marriage exists, as defined under the Criminal Code of Canada. 

The Report suggests that greater flexibility should be exercised in 
the admission of long term cases of tuberculosis incapacitation to allowance. 

Citizenship restrictions, the Report submits, should not be lifted 
further than at present, in view of the heavy immigration movement 
from foreign countries to Manitoba. Even the present regulations are 
imposing a very heavy and increasing burden, from comparatively recent 
citizens, upon citizens of Manitoba who made possible this form of social aid. 

Residence restrictions, the Report advises, should not be lifted, in 
justice to Manitoba, until all the provinces in Canada have such legis- 
lation, or except in reference to provinces willing to conclude reciprocal 
arrangements with Manitoba. Such reciprocity with Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan is recommended. 

The Report considers the suggestion to raise the age of eligibility 
of children above the minimum compulsory school attendance age, as 
unjust to the child of the average taxpayer, and recommends that three 
age standards must be kept in conformity (a) the minimum compulsory 
school attendance age, (b) the age for admission to continuous industrial 
or agricultural employment, and (c) the age of eligibility for mothers’ 
allowances. 

The Report does not consider the widow with one child, 
granted both are in sound health, physically and mentally, in as great 
need, ordinarily, as many of the groups now excluded from allowance. 
It suggests that the present provision for unusual cases should be flexibly 
applied, but recommends no further extension. 

The advocacy of allowances for widowers’ children, and for the 
payment of funeral expenses, the Report dismisses as introducing prin- 
ciples foreign to the social assistance contemplated under this legislation. 


Social Evaluation. 


One of the most interesting sections of the Report deals with the 
social evaluation of the results of the measure, based on the field study 
of 50 families, and correspondence with 114 formerly on allowance. The 
Report frankly admits that there is not as unquestionably and high 
a percentage of social returns on this great investment, as an ardent 
proponent would desire; that there are disquieting evidences of the 
dangers, inherent in the system, in reference to families with a tendency 
to social dependency: but that, on the other hand, certain undoubted 
results in the preservation of the home life of the overwhelming percent- 
age of stable families, indicate that not in the principle of enabling a 
good mother to maintain a good home, but in the danger of inadequacy 
or inefficiency of public administration of such extensive measures, lie 
the gravest possibilities of undesirable results. 


Directors’ Attitude. 

The Report states that no evidence could be found to warrant the 
allegation of disinterestedness or lack of humane consideration on the 
part of the Director. There were misunderstandings arising from incon- 
sistencies in the handling of cases of similar nature, and from rulings 
given within rigid interpretation of regulations. To the contrary there 
was considerable evidence of a tendency to leniency and sympathy 
which in many cases, might not aiways have been justified, had more 
adequate inquiry or supervision been possible. 
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PART IV.—NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


The Significance of Guardianship. 


The Commissioner encountered such widespread misunderstanding 
of the constructive principles and work, possible under this section of the 
Act, and of the functions and varied services of a Childrens’ Aid Society 
that considerable attention is given in this section and the sections bear- 
ing on Part IX to establishing that “Neglected Children” within the 
terms of this and similar enactments of the other provinces are more 
accurately described as “Children in need of protection and care’”’ or 
“Children in need of guardianship.” It is this essential feature of 
guardianship, the Commissioner claims that is the basic fact in all 
child protection legislation in Canada. 

The Report devotes pages to this principle. 

The young of the human race, because of their immaturity, require 
through all their formative years not only provision for their material 
needs, but supervision, direction and control, that their potentialities 
physical, mental and spiritual may be fully realized. Our branch of 
civilization has placed its insistence for centuries upon the family, and 
the child’s own parents as the natural authorities, upon whom these 
responsibilities of guardianship, control and proper care should rest. 

The State’s interest is primarily in the creation and maintenance 
of a reasonably safe, decent, and adequate guardianship for every child. 
The child in turn, is entitled not only to expect but to demand at least 
this minimum assurance from the State. This is the logical basis, and 
underlying principle of all child protection legislation. The child is 
entitled to assurance of this minimum of a reasonably adequate guardian- 
ship, primarily from its own parents, but if they fail him, then through a 
safe and substituted guardianship which the State must itself create, or 
for > establishment of which, under proper safeguards, it must itself 
provice. 


The Breakdown of Guardianship. 


A child may be deprived of natural parental guardianship by three 
differing sets of circumstances. In the first place, the guardianship 
may have been entirely destroyed because of the death or disappearance 
of the natural parent or parents. In the second place the parents may 
prove utterly unfit through mental deficiency, instability, immorality, 
viciousness, and other vices, to exercise any reasonable guardianship 
over their children. In the third place, parents who may have proved 
to be reasonably responsible and conscientious guardians to their children 
may be prevented by circumstances over which they have no control 
from giving the child the protection and care which he requires, In this 
latter group fall the parents handicapped by poverty arising from unem- 
ployment, desertion, or death of one parent, or the ill health of either 
or both of the parents. It is children who may become the victims of 
any one of these groups of circumstances who are forced upon the com- 
munity for adequate care and protection, which must be provided through 
public or private philanthropic effort. 


The State’s Acceptance of Responsibility. 


It is on this public recognition and acceptance of the State’s re- 
sponsibility for assuring every child of a reasonably safe and adequate 
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guardianship, either by natural or legal right, that all child protection 
legislation is logically founded. In the eight English speaking provinces 
of Canada the State accepts, and seeks to discharge this responsibility 
by Children’s Protection Acts, or similar legislation. This legislation 
was first enacted in Ontario in 1893 and was borrowed from an Australian 
enactment. It does not aim primarily at the payment of relief towards 
a child’s maintenance. It seeks rather the assurance or establishment 
of proper guardianship for any child whose natural guardianship is 
inadequate or endangered from any cause. Maintenance is incidental 
thereto, as one of the natural responsibilities of guardianship. And in 
Manitoba as in the other seven Canadian provinces with such legislation, 
the State shares this responsibility of guardianship under the Children’s 
Protection Act, with a private agency, the Children’s Aid Society. But 
though the State may thus delegate the privilege of guardianship, over 
a child in need thereof, to any private agency*, it cannot thereby itself 
escape from that responsibility. If the State, which is the ultimate 
egal guardian of any child in need of guardianship delegates that high 
responsibility to any individual or private agency*, the responsibility 
still rests with the State of continually assuring itself that the deputed 
guardianship is being exercised in the child’s best interests. Thus there 
devolves upon the State, the responsibility of inspection, supervision, 
and general control over any private agency, which derives from the 
statutes of the province any power of care, custody, control or guardian- 
ship over a child. 

It is essential also that the State should set forth explicitly in the 
statute, the specific circumstances under which it considers that it is 
justified in judging that a child is without reasonable or adequate 
guardianship. In the language of the Manitoba statute and those of 
most of the provinces a child in such need is described as a “neglected 
child,” and the definition of neglect, as set forth in the Act describes 
the conditions from which such child should be removed. The term 
has gradually acquired an unjustified stigma, and is misleading, when 
child protection legislation is properly interpreted as interested primarily 
in the assurance of proper guardianship for the child. For this reason it 
is strongly urged in the Report that this term ‘“‘neglected child” as used 
in these enactments should be changed to the phrase “‘a child in need of 
protection and care,” or ‘‘a child in need of proper guardianship.” 
Essentials of an Adequate Child Protection Measure. 

Assuming this premise the Report then outlines what is considered 
essential in the measures which the State enacts to render effective 
the immediate protection of a child in need of care. These should be 
simp'e but comprehensive: 

1. The definition of a “neglected child,” or of “a child in need of protec- 
tion and care” should be sufficiently wide and specific to include all 
possible situations in which a child might require the parental interest 
of the Province. 

2. The processes which bring the protection services of the Province 
about a child, either directly or through a Children’s Aid Society, should 
be simple, flexible, and easily set in motion. 





*Private agency is here used to denote any agency under private auspices as opposed to the public 
authorities, or agencies like the civic commissioners, operating under the public authority. Private agency, 
however, as here used does not include any home, etc., operated by private individuals. Here, and through- 
out the Report the expression means a duly incorporated agency, recognized by the proper authorities, but 
operating under private charitable auspices. 
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3. The provisions for the hearing of the case should be subject to proper 
legal safeguards and should afford protection to all parties concerned— 
the child, the parents or guardians, the Children’s Aid Society, and the 
Municipality or Province. 


4. The provisions for the disposition of the case should be flexible 
enough to provide for any possible solution which would ensure the 
safety and well being of the child and the community and should provide 
also for the imposition of penalties or conditions to enforce the same. 


5. The provisions for the disposition of the case should also provide 
sufficient safeguards, by the definitions and processes set forth, to protect 
parents against the loss of guardianship on trivial grounds or insufficient 
evidence, and to assure effort towards re-establishment of the home. 


6. The provisions for the disposition of the case should further provide 
definite and clear cut processes whereby, once a child’s natural guar- 
dianship was destroyed and a new guardianship created, maintenance 
responsibilities for all children actually committed as wards should be 
specifically assigned, and means rendered available for enforcement of 
the payment of the same. 


7. The respective areas and responsibilities of the Province, and local 
authorities should be clearly set forth. 


8. The respective responsibilities, financial and otherwise, of public 
and private agencies should be clearly understood, if not definitely out- 
lined in the statute. 


9. The responsibilities devolving upon a Childrens’ Aid Society in 
respect to all children definitely committed to its care should be explicitly 
set forth. (This means of course, the main lines of possible disposition 
of a child in the care of a Society). 


10. The division of responsibility between the Province and the private 
agency in reference to children in the care of the latter should also be 
set forth in certain terms. 


11. The processes and powers enjoyed and exercised by private agencies 
over their wards in respect to adoption should be definitely set forth 
under this or Adoption legislation or in the private Acts incorporating 
the private agency. 


The Report then examines the Manitoba Act in detail, under each 
one of these essential features commenting on the adequacy of the present 
legal and administrative provisions and suggesting changes designed 
to improve them. 


The Report deals in extenso with the unsatisfactory situation arising 
out of the dual guardianship possible by defining the “‘ward of a society”’ 
as also a ‘“‘ward of the province.” It recommends the elimination of 
this and other ambiguities, by suggesting that wardship be vested gener- 
ally in the Societies, except where the child comes from unorganized 
territory, or where residence cannot be established, and that the Province 
supervise and enforce minimum standards of care and administration 
upon the Societies, with power to intervene when any Society is not 
properly discharging its responsibilities. 
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Legal Changes. 


The definitions of ‘‘neglect’’, the Report recommends, should be 
extended to provide more adequately for certain groups, viz., the orphan 
in need of guardianship, the child of illegitimate birth, the child deserted 
by one parent, etc. 

Elimination is urged of the present clause, whereby a feebleminded 
child is dealt with as a “neglected child,” and guardianship of the 
parents destroyed, and transfer of this section to legislation dealing with 
mental defect is recommended. 

Transfer of the delinquency clauses, except where related to parental 
culpability, to another section is also urged. 

The Report strongly urges that provision be made whereby any 
child, whose mother has been dropped from Mothers’ Allowances for 
immorality, etc., should be automatically transferred to be dealt with 
under these child protection clauses, to the end that deterioration of 
home life and care should not run its course before the child is given 
protection. . 

The Report deplores the frequency with which children in various 
parts of the province have been apprehended and committed as wards 
of a Society or the Province, by simultaneous process. This has been 
due, in some measure, the Report states, to the absence of any shelter 
arrangements in different parts of the province. Legislative and ad- 
ministrative changes are both suggested to meet this situation. 


More definite and clear cut working understandings between the 
Provincial Department and local Societies and Institutions are strongly 
recommended, to eliminate present unsatisfactory controversies and con- 
fusion. The assumption by the provincial authorities of the responsibility 
for concluding some satisfactory working understanding with other 
provinces, in reference to children residents thereof, in care in Manitoba 
is definitely recommended. 

The Report reviews, in detail, present conflict and confusion in 
reference to the maintenance of children, committed as wards, on Court 
order, and makes several clear cut recommendations thereon. Certain 
of these are designed to clarify residence problems. The most important 
recommendation, however, would make it obligatory upon the Court, in 
actually committing a child to a Childrens’ Aid Society to issue a main- 
tenance order at not less than $5.00 per week against the municipality 
of residence, or the Province, as the case might be. Notice must there- 
upon be given to the Municipality or Province, of the order, which may 
then be contested within 30 days. If not contested, it would become 
final and conclusive. The right of a municipality to recover, and also, 
the right of all parties to apply for variation or cancellation of any such 
order, because of altered circumstances is also recommended. The Com- 
missioner does not urge however that these suggestions should be in- 
corporated in the legislation of the province upon the strength of the 
Report. The recommendation is that these proposals might serve as 
the basis of discussion of a conference of representatives of the Depart- 
ment, of the child caring agencies and of the municipalities of the Pro- 
vince. 

It is recommended, that temporary orders shall be definitely limited 
to a maximum period of 12 months, and that provisions should be made 
for periodic review of all existing orders, upon provincial initiative. 
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Policy. 


Action on the part of the Department to bring about a clear demar- 
cation of the areas of jurisdiction and responsibility, as between the 
Province, and the various Childrens’ Aid Societies, and among the 
Societies themselves is recommended in reference to the Children’s Aid 
Society of Winnipeg, of Brandon, of Dauphin, of St. Adelard, and the 
Jewish Children’s Aid Society. 


Clearer relations in reference to financing of Children’s Aid work are 
also urged as a matter of public policy. It is suggested that all wards 
actually committed on Court order should be definitely regarded as 
chargeable solely and entirely to public funds: but that all non-ward cases 
should be a charge upon the private funds of the Societies, as in the case 
of such children in the care of Orphanages and Institutions. All field 
work of the Societies should be similarly divided in proportion to ward, 
and non-ward work, but as most of it will be on the latter group, it will 
be chargeable largely to private philanthropy. As it, however, if well 
done, inevitably reduces commitments, some contribution thereto from 
public funds is justifiable. Shelter facilities are contemplated, under the 
Act, as definitely a municipal liability. If they are provided by private 
philanthropy, the private agency is entitled to include, in the calculation 
of maintenance costs on wards, an item for depreciation and interest on 
capital invested in plant. 


Foster Home Care. 


Foster home care, the Report found, the subject of serious con- 
troversy between the Children’s Aid Society of Winnipeg and the De- 
partment. The Report states that it cannot escape the responsibility 
of recording that this section of the Child Welfare Division’s work showed 
a serious and blameworthy lack of efficiency and organization. The 
individual visiting as, and when done, was generally well handled by 
the visitors, some of whom the Report states, showed especial discern- 
ment in their work. The organization, however, necessary to render 
their work effective was deficient, with inevitable, regrettable results. 
The Division had not provided adequate home finding, placement or 
supervision services to handle all wards in the Province, but the claim 
that this responsibility rested under the Act with the Province had 
resulted in failure to develop these services, especially in Winnipeg, 
within the Societies themselves, on any adequate scale. Funds were not 
provided for adequate development of the work, within the provincial 
division, but even at that, carelessness and lack of organization on the 
part of supervising personnel within this subdivision rendered the situa- 
tion more deplorable than circumstances warranted. The Report avers 
that the Society whose ward the child is, must know that child better 
than any other agency, and therefore insists that the placement and 
supervision of children in foster, boarding, wage and other homes should 
be the primary responsibility of the Society, whose wards they are, and 
that government responsibility should logically exert itself in rigid super- 
vision of the adequacy and standards of such work carried on by the 
Societies, in direct supervision of the Province’s own wards, and special 
supervision over children, on probationary agreement in adoptive homes. 
The immediate establishment of an adequate record system in this 
Division of the Provincial services is urged. 
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Surrender. 


The frequent and casual recourse to the use of surrender, and to 
the approval of surrender to other agencies, which has characterized 
the work of the Child Welfare Division is criticized by the Report, which 
recommends a conference between the various child caring institutions, 
the Children’s Aid Societies, and the Division on this problem. The 
Report urges that the central registration of surrendered children should 
be more adequate, and that there should be clearer establishment of 
guardianship responsibilities in respect to all such. The practice of 
paying from provincial funds for children in need of care who are not 
wards and who did not fall under any part of the Act, but are charged 
to Part IV. is severely criticized, and the Report insists, must be sub- 
jected to regular procedure, under some section of the Act, or abandoned, 
as not authorized under the Act. 


Tendencies in various sections of the Act to reserve powers of a 
semi-judicial nature to the Director or the Child Welfare Board are 
criticized in the Report, and amendments suggested which would 
restrict the exercise of judicial powers to the judiciary. 

Closer supervision of children admitted to Manitoba institutions 
from other provinces is also urged, together with more adequate provi- 
sion for regular reporting of admissions, and more effective measures for 
enforcing penalties against parents, abandoning children, placed in 
institutions. 


PART V.—CHILDREN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK. 


This section of the Act, the Report states, is as advanced as any 
measure in the British Empire, while the clauses for the control of the 
commercialized maternity homes and the supervision of all advertising, 
etc., in relation thereto are unique in Canadian legislation. The Report 
does not hesitate to state, however, that administration is not on a par 
with legislation. Trained personnel was never appointed adequately to 
provide for this most delicate and difficult problem of social adjustment. 
The worker in charge, and the assistants had been given no opportunity 
for training or experience in this field. The conscientious efforts of an 
overworked field staff, attempting to handle without experienced or 
trained supervision the most difficult angles of a serious social problem 
are the subject of special comment. This division of work was never 
properly organized, and this, and insufficiency of trained staff resulted in 
a serious lack of proper records, in a field of work, in which they are 
peculiarly necessary. The system contemplated under the Act, of auto- 
matic reports from the hospitals, and the Vital Statistics branch could 
not be properly organized, with the result that hundreds of cases were 
simply reported, entered with little or no identifying material in a re- 
gister, and no further inquiry made or action taken, unless some other 
development brought the case to attention. The Report is sharp in 
its criticism of the failure of the Division to control the commercialized 
maternity homes, and their advertising. The Report also criticises 
the working association of the Division with two such institutions. 
Defining the censure of this relationship, the Commissioner points out 
that the commercialized ‘baby home” is definitely associated with a 
method and attitude in the handling of the problem of the unmarried 
mother which the best standard of modern social work cannot accept. 
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Manitoba’s legislation, based on advanced concepts in the treatment of 
this problem implicitly rejects the treatment of the problem on other 
than an adequate case working basis. An arrangement existed between 
the Division and these homes whereby workers, from a staff so seriously 
undermanned as to be unable to meet all the calls made upon it, re- 
gularly handled all the applications for adoption received by these com- 
mercialized homes, through their own advertisements. The boarding 
of babies, who were not wards of the Division, in some instances and 
who were, in others, in one of these homes is also the subject of comment. 
Surrender and adoption were a usual procedure of this division, whereas 
all modern case work principles stress the social desirability of keeping 
mother and child together at least until such time as it is definitely 
established that some other arrangement may be necessary in the best 
interests of all concerned. Inevitably, effort to establish paternity 
and maintenance was greatly diminished by administration of the Act, 
along these principles, with resultant heavy financial results for the 
province. 

The Report considers that the case work involved in illegitimacy 
calls for so many and such complicated lines of treatment, that it is 
doubtful whether all possibilities can be visualized within statutory 
definitions. The Report does not believe on the other hand that too 
wide discretionary powers should be given to public officials, and therefore 
recommends the separation of the legal from the social or case work 
aspects of the problem, the retention of the former by the government, 
and the assignment of the latter to private social agencies, with a grant 
in aid from the provincial treasury. In Winnipeg, centralization in a 
Bureau similar to the Children’s Bureau, on which the Hospitals would 
be represented, is recommended, preferably within the Children’s Aid 
Society. The need of more adequate funds for the development of 
private boarding home care is also stressed. 

The Report urges enforcement of the intent of the Act in sup- 
pression of the undesirable advertising carried on by private maternity 
homes in Winnipeg, and a regulation requiring all such homes throughout 
the Province to obtain a license from the Department, certified by both 
the Board of Health, and the Child Welfare Board. 


PART VI.—FEEBLEMINDED CHILDREN. 


The Report describes the conditions in this field in the province 
as deplorable. The Report records 593 children, boys (350) and girls 
(243), under 18 years of age, certified by the provincial psychiatrist, as 
in need of immediate custodial care of whom 196 cases (110 boys, 86 girls) 
require permanent care; 528 other cases (177 boys, 351 girls) require 
definite training in auxiliary classes. Yet the province makes no pro- 
vision for their care, though the Act definitely provides for such. Some 
40 children were being maintained in children’s institutions, and 30 in 
private boarding homes, for whom the Department is paying 80 cents 
per day. Shelter care only is being given, no training is provided. 
Cases numbering 99, under 21 years of age are being sheltered. in the 
heart-breaking and heterogeneous group of aged, infirm, epileptic and 
feebleminded with which the Home for the Aged and Infirm at Portage 
la Prairie is jammed. The fine new building at Portage is used merely 
as a male ward, though erected for a Training School. 
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The Report recommends: 
(1) Special legislation covering feebleminded children. 
(2) Elimination from the Child Welfare Act of clauses referring to 
feebleminded adults. 
(3) Separation at Portage la Prairie of— 
(a) The Aged. 
(b) The Infirm. 
(c) The Feebleminded. 


(4) Provision for the aged, by old age pensions in private homes, 
and for the residual group by special contract with private 
Homes for the Aged. 

(5) Assignment gradually, of the infirm to municipal responsibility, 
but in the meantime provision in a provincial shelter, perhaps 
in the old Normal School at Portage. 


(6) Restriction of the present “Portage Home”’ to the care of the 
feebleminded, with the “new” building reserved for training 
purposes, and the use of the old building for low grade groups. 

(7) The extension of auxiliary classes. 


(8) Administration of the whole programme under the direction of 
the provincial psychiatrist. 


PART VII.—_HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 


The Report points out that this section of the Act does not include 
blind and incurable children, and urges their inclusion. It comes into 
force only as the Minister instructs action to locate children who are 
physically handicapped. The Report, through a census taken outside 
Winnipeg through the public health nursing service and the Education 
Department, recorded some 50 children unable to attend school because 
of serious handicaps, and over 300 more suffering from serious defect. 

The Report suggests that responsibility be placed on one worker in 
the Child Welfare Division for handling work under this section, and for 
maintaining a register of all such cases. Close co-operation is urged 
with the Public Health Nurses and the Department of Education. 
Citation of physical defect on the birth certificate is also recommended. 
The Report emphasizes the extent to which private philanthropy may 
be interested in this problem. Occupational therapy in their own homes 
for ‘‘shut-ins”’ is also suggested. 


PART VIII.—IMMIGRANT CHILDREN. 


The Report emphasizes the necessity for co-operation among the 
Child Welfare Division, the Provincial Department of Agriculture, and 
the Dominion Department of Immigration, towards the co-ordination of 
work in this field. The segregation of all government responsibilities in 
this work, under one official, attached to the Child Welfare Division is 
urged, instead of the dissemination of such duties, over two or three 
workers in different Departments as at present. The desirability of co- 
operative arrangements whereby boys in the care of the Manitoba Social 
Agencies, and out of families under Mothers’ Allowances may be given 
the opportunities of the boy settlement scheme of the provincial govern- 
ment is urged. Certain legislative amendments are recommended to 
clarify some confusion in the use of the term ‘‘ward”’ in this part of the Act. 
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PART IX.—CHILDREN’S AGENCIES. 


The Report finds a very widespread and somewhat unregulated pro- 
vision for the institutional care of children in the province, and plans for 
the establishment of more buildings and other agencies far advanced. 
Children may be born in an institution in Winnipeg, and live their entire 
lives, until late adolescence in a progressive round from one institution 
to another. The result is that over a thousand children, most of them 
perfectly normal and healthy, are crowded into Manitoba institutions 
to-day. The Report emphatically states that in its opinion, the Act 
should be amended to prohibit the establishment of any children’s home, 
or institution, or the extension of existing plant in Manitoba, without 
the prior authorization of the Department of Health and Public Welfare. 
The Report also suggests that the Department should state whether its 
policy is to be the encouragement of private home care, or institutional 
shelter for children requiring care outside their own homes, and to regulate 
its administrative support accordingly. The Report states that all 
modern social work trends in both the old and new worlds are towards 
private home care, and that after careful study of the Manitoba situa- 
tion, conditions were not found to be so different or difficult as to cause 
the Commissioner to disassociate herself from all modern opinion on the 
subject. The Report warns, however, that private boarding home 
care should not be undertaken cheaply or carelessly; that it requires 
trained personnel and assiduous effort in home-finding, placement, and 
supervision. Unless the Department is prepared to provide adequately, 
for the minimum standards essential to the system, private home care 
will be accompanied by grave dangers. 

The financial support accorded to children’s agencies has hitherto 
been spasmodic and haphazard. The Report suggests a systematized 
schedule of support to all approved agencies, on a basis similar to educa- 
tional grants in aid. Schedules are included in the Report suggesting aid 
on the basis of plant, and equipment, admission and demission policy 
population and costs. 


PART X.—ADOPTION. 


The Report criticizes the administration of this section of the Act 
more severely than any other, commenting particularly on the inade- 
quacy of records, in a most important public responsibility, and con- 
demning an absence of co-operation with related agencies. Attention 
is drawn to the serious lack of protection accorded both adopted children, 
and adopting parents, by the Division’s failure to investigate thoroughly 
the background of either. Failure to insist upon personal investigations, 
in a public department, when adoption becomes legal and absolute, is 
strongly criticized. The legal processes essential to full and clear adop- 
tion rights have been too carelessly and casually handled, in the opinion 
of the Commissioner. The absence of a central registry of adoptions is 
also deplored. The Report therefore recommends the complete re- 
casting of this section of the Act, and the transference of all the legal 
processes of adoption, from the administrative responsibilities of a public 
official, to the formality and discipline of a duly constituted court, while 
retaining the essential social safeguards, which the Act designs. The 
practice of charging a court fee for adoption is condemned, and free 
registration of adoption, in Central Registry, Surrogate Court, with 
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birth registration in a special register in the Vital Statistics Division is 
recommended. The principle of a probationary period before absolute 
adoption is granted, is commended, as a constructive feature of the 
existing legislation. 

The Report considers that the recent amendment (132 A.) rendering 
absolute, as adoptions, all placement agreements prior to September, 1921, 
was most unjust to adopting parents, to children, and to social agencies, 
whose wards the children were. The Report recommends its repeal or 
amendment to provide that only on the uncontested application of the 
foster parent may such action be taken. 

The Report also deems it important that no adoption decree should 
be granted to a man and his wife, except on joint agreement and petition. 

The Report also suggests that greater freedom in placement of 
children for adoption should be accorded to agencies, whose wards the 
children are, provided always that the consent to the surrender of a child, 
in the first instance, and consent to every adoption, shall continue to 
rest with the Child Welfare Division. 


GENERAL. 


The recasting of all the general clauses of the Act, under classified 
sections and in some cases, their re-alignment under appropriate sections 
of the Act are recommended, together with the printing and indexing of 
the Act, in pamphlet form, for ready reference. 

It is strongly urged that the Provincial Division should divest 
itself of the large amount of work now carried in Winnipeg City, and 
which is properly a municipal responsibility, viz., the licensing of theatres 
for the employment of juveniles, the licensing of newsboys, ete. 


SUMMARY OF OUTSTANDING RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The specific reeommendations made throughout the Report are too 
numerous and technical for adequate summary but the major findings 
recommend: 


1. General Supervision of the Child Welfare Programme of the 


' Province. 


(1) That the situation in reference to advisory and supervisory 
services by extra-departmental groups over the provincial government’s 
child welfare programme should be clarified by reconciling the powers 
conferred under four different Statutes viz. the Board of Welfare Super- 
vision Act; the Child Welfare Act (S. 188 (a)); the Public Institutions 
Act; and the Act respecting Commissioners to make Enquiries. To this 
end it is suggested that: 


(a) The Public Institutions Act be repealed as unnecessary. 

(b) That the Welfare Supervision Board be enlarged to fifteen 
members and that the Child Welfare Board become the Standing 
Committee on Child Welfare of the Welfare Supervision Board. 

(c) That the reorganized Child Welfare Board be assigned 
duties and responsibilities almost entirely of an advisory nature, 
unless it be decided to regard it as an integral part of the adminis- 
trative machinery of the Department of Health and Public Welfare in 
which case it would seem obvious that its members should be en- 
titled to remuneration for their services. 
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(d) That, in the event of the principle of the immediately 
preceding section being accepted, no public officials as such should 
be included in the personnel of the Child Welfare Board, but it should 
consist entirely of private citizens, with its own secretary, elected 
from its own members. 


NoTEeE.—In January, 1929, the office of secretary to the Child Welfare Board, held 
by a member of the staff of the Child Welfare Division was abolished. 


2. The Child Welfare Act. 


That the Child Welfare Act of Manitoba should be thoroughly 
reviewed in all its implications by the Legislature of the province 
and that ample provision be made for its adequate enforcement, or that 
only such sections, thereof, be deemed in force, as it is within the im- 
mediate financial resources of the province fully to implement. 


NoTE.—Ait the session of the Legislature, to which the Report of the Commission 
was presented, a special Parliamentary Committee was appointed representative of all 
parties in the House, to examine the Report in its entirety, and to report thereon to the 
next session (1930) of the Legislature of Manitoba. 


1. Departmental Organization. 


That the recommendations of the Public Welfare Commission of 
1917 in reference to the organization of the Department of Health and 
Public Welfare be retained viz., 


(a) That this Department be organized along three main 
divisions of administration, each under its own chief, whose position 
shall approximate that of a Deputy Minister. 

(b) That these three divisions should be 

(I) Public Health. 
(II) Child Welfare. 
(III) Adult Relief, Remedial, and Custodial Services. 


(2) That, therefore, the position of Director of Child Welfare 
should be one of direct responsibility to the Minster of Health and Public 
Welfare, with no official of superior authority interjected. 

(3) That the work of the Division of Child Welfare be reorganized 
along the lines of four main subdivisions each in charge of specially 
qualified workers, and that these subdivisions should be: 


(a) The Bereaved and Dependent Children’s Branch (Part 
III Child Welfare Act). 

(b) The Child Care and Protection Branch, (Generally all 
parts of the Act except Parts III, and legal aspects of V and X). 


(c) The Legal Supervision Branch—(Legal Procedure re 
Illegitimacv and Adoption, Parts V and X of the Act). 


(d) The Business and Administration Branch. 


Note.—Effective from January 1, 1929, considerable reorganization was effected 
within this Division, and the Department of Health and Public Welfare. Completing 
the organization of that Department, the office of Registrar of Vital Statistics for the 
province was created, and Mr. A. P. Paget, Director of Child Welfare was placed in 
charge. Rev. J. R. Mutchmor, secretary of the Welfare Supervision Board, was appointed 
Acting Director of Child Welfare, relinquishing this office in June 1929, when Prof. W. 
G. Smith, Principal of Norwood Collegiate, and formerly on the staff of Wesley College 
Winnipeg, and of the University of Toronto, was appointed Director of Child Welfare. 
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Miss Gertrude Childs, Secretary of the Social Welfare Commission of Winnipeg 
was named Supervisor in charge of Mothers’ Allowances; and Miss Elsie Lawson, 
Deputy Director of Social Welfare Department of Public Health, City of Toronto was 
appointed Supervisor in charge of Child Care and Protection, Miss Mildred MacMurray, 
Barrister of Winnipeg was made Legal Supervisor, particularly charged with the res- 
ponsibilities devolving wpon provincial authority under Parts V (Unmarried Parent- 
hood) and X (Adoption) of the Child Welfare Act. Progress was made towards the 
isolation of all business and administration responsibilities within the Division. 


4. That, for a short period of time at least, a special worker, 
at large, should be placed in the field, in an effort to develop home-finding 
possibilities for the placement of children in the Division’s care, in suitable 
homes throughout the province. 


5. That a problem of serious proportions is created by the present 
housing of the provincial child welfare division staff in different build- 


ings, and that this unsatisfactory arrangement should be corrected at the 
earliest possible date. 


4. Decentralization to Local Units. 


1. That provision be made for greater decentralization of the work 
of the Division of Child Welfare, and for the encouragement of greater 
participation by private philanthrophy in the responsibilities of the 
child caring programme of the province. To these ends it is suggested: 


(a) That mothers’ allowances workers should be stationed at 


Dauphin and Brandon, and at strategic points in the Eastern Judicial 
District. 


Note.—The placement of mothers’ allowances visitors was reorganized early in 
1929, and full time workers placed in charge of these services in Dauphin, and Brandon 
Juvenile Court districts. Transportation problems required more lengthy consideration 
of the division of the Eastern district. 


(b) That district children’s aid societies should be assisted to 


develop and to engage their own paid directors for the Daupin, 
Brandon, and Eastern Juvenile Court Districts. 


(c) That full time probation officers should be engaged for these 
same areas. 


(d) That district child welfare officers be located at a central 


point within each of these areas, preferably through the co-operation 
of the district societies. 


(e) That the workers in the field should work under the general 
supervision, from a technical point of view, of the heads of the sub- 
divisions of the Division of Child Welfare. 


NotTE.—Progress along these lines was being made in the Dauphin area, during the 
course of the Inquiry. In the autumn of 1928, the probation officer for this area resigned 
and Miss D. E. Street, R.N., of the Division of Public Health Nursing was appointed 
field worker for the Children’s Aid of Dauphin District, and acting probation officer. 
The appointment of a full time probation officer is now under consideration. 

In May 1929, the Brandon Children’s Aid Society completed organization, whereby 
it{would appoint its own director for this area. The representative of the Child Welfare 
Division in this area will then be relieved of other than probation work for the district. 

The Eastern Juvenile Court District is being handled by probation officers attached 
to the Juvenile Court for this district (headquarters at Winnipeg). The difficulties of 
administration in this area will probably be met by a contract with the Childrens’ Aid 


Society of Greater Winnipeg to handle this work in this area, until such time as strong 
local or district societies can be organized therein. 
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(f) That the Children’s Aid Society of St. Adelard be encouraged 
to restrict its work to the predominantly French speaking areas of 
the province and to provide for more intensive field work therein. 


NoTE.—Negotiations have been opened looking to the defining of the area of the 
St. Adelard Society as co-terminous with that of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of St. 


Boniface. 

’ (g) That the Jewish Children’s Aid Society be advised that 
its Manitoba incorporation does not authorize it to operate as the 
Jewish Children’s Aid Society of Western Canada, and that its work 
and organization should be realized accordingly and separated from 
that of the Jewish Orphanage of Western Canada, as one condition 
of continued government recognition and support. 


5. Relations and Assistance to Private Agencies. 


1. That the Department of Health and Public Welfare should take 
the initiative in establishing more clear-cut spheres of responsibility, 
in respect to the functions of child care which it will itself assume, which 
are to be assumed by various children’s aid societies within the province; 
of the respective areas of said societies; and which various private 
philanthropic agencies and institutions caring for children are prepared 
to provide. (Detailed discussion of these problems occurs throughout 
the various sections of the main report). 


2. That legislative provision be made to the end, that no group or 
organization purporting to undertake the establishment of provisions for 
the care of children in the Province of Manitoba be permitted to do so, 
unless and until furnished with a special permit to this end, which permit 
shall be granted only on certificate of the Department of Health and 
Public Welfare, and only after that Department has satisfied itself that 
the standards of housing, health and education being provided by each 
such agency conform with such minima as the province can recognize. 

3. That any private agency operating under the clauses of the 
present child welfare act should be subject to the requirements of such 
legislation, if and when enacted, in respect to any developments in their 
work, which would involve departures in programme, or the erection of 
additional plant. 

4. That the Department of Health and Public Welfare should 
definitely state whether its official policy is to be directed towards the 
private home care of normally dependent children, or towards institutional 
care and should govern its administrative policy accordingly. The 
Commissioner definitely reeommends a public policy of encouragement of 
private home care under adequate supervision and control. 

5. That financial assistance from the provincial government to 
private child caring agencies be placed upon a regularized basis, or schedule 
of grants, detailed suggesticns for which are included in the Report. 


6. Provision of Trained Personnel. 

1. That as soon as possible, provision should be made for the 
establishment of training facilities for social workers at the University of 
Manitoba, and that the Provincial Department of Health and Public 
Welfare should accept responsibility for leadership in this development. 


NoTe.—The new Director of Child Welfare has organized such facilities, and a 
two year training course will be offered at the University of Manitoba, with initial regis- 
tration therein, opening in September 1929. 
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2. That opportunity should be provided for various members of 
the Staff of the Child Welfare Division to improve their technical equip- 
ment, from time to time, by visits to other centres and agencies, where 
special observation opportunities offer. 


7. Staff Appointments. 


1. That procedure similar to that governing appointments to the 
Public Health Nursing Division of the Department of Health and Public 
Welfare commends itself for adoption in reference to the appointment of 
staff to the Child Welfare Division. 


8. Delinquency. 


1. That the present uncertainty between the Department of Health 
and Public Welfare, and the Department of the Attorney General in 
respect to their respective responsibilities in the field of delinquency should 
be cleared away, by such definite action as may be necessary. 


2. That the possibility of some share of the cost of Juvenile Court 
services, now carried entirely by the province, being gradually assumed 
by the municipalities should be explored. 


3. That the province definitely accept full financial responsibility 
for the maintenance cost of all delinquents, actually committed to care 
on court order; and then insist that any such payments are made only in 
respect to such care and custody, as conform to those minimum standards, 
which the responsible Department of the government may promulgate 
or require. 

NoTE.—The provincial government while not accepting this recommendation in 
its entirety, took definite action towards the adoption of this principle, by providing addi- 


tional special treatment services for delinquent girls in such care, and by increasing the 
per diem maintenance rate to such institutions by 15%, early in 1929. 


4. That the commitment of neglected children under 12 years of 
age to institutions caring for delinquents be prohibited. 


f NotTe.—Legislative action providing for such prohibition was enacted in the session 
of 1929. 


5. That the present provisions for the care of delinquents be de- 
veloped in the direction of care in smaller, simpler units, with more 
adequate provisions for varied vocational training, and ample recourse 
to wider use, under well organized field services, of the present encouraging 
departures in release and parole. 


6. That provision be made for an early and thorough review of the 
whole problem of the delinquent girl in the province of Manitoba. (Many 
important suggestions are offered in respect to the details of this problem). 

Note.—In May 1929, the Welfare Supervision Board was requested by the Minister 


of Health and Public Welfare to undertake responsibility for such a thorough inquiry 
into this problem, 


9. Mothers’ Allowances—Bereaved and Dependent Children. 


1. That reference be sought to establish whether the restrictions, 
at present enjoined upon the clauses of this part of the Act, by Order-in- 
Council are intra vires, and if found ultra vires, that necessary legislative 
action be taken to give effect to the present Orders-in-Council. 
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2. That the principle of an adequate, as opposed to an inadequate 
allowance be retained but that every case be submitted to much more 
rigorous, prior investigation, supervision, and verification of assets and 
income than the files indicate has been the case in the past; and that, in 
future, no applicant be admitted to allowance without adequate prior 
investigation of all the facts of the case by a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Public Welfare. 


NoTE.—This was adopted as Departmental policy in January 1929. 


3. That the system of utilizing ‘friendly visitors” in the work of 
supervision, etc., be revised and subjected to very close supervision and 
control in these instances in which it is retained. 

4. That since the present schedules are unduly intricate in respect 
to several items, occurring therein, especially earnings calculations and 
deduction, etc., they should be substantially simplified. It is suggested 
that a standard maximum budget of a simple nature, varying for district 
and case, could be more successfully applied over a province of the extent 
and nature of Manitoba. This budget should be reviewed frequently 
in relation to fluctuations in living costs. 


Note.—The Division of Child Welfare has been working on certain simplifications 
of the budgets and schedules since January 1929, and it is certain that modifications will 
be adopted shortly. 


5. That all financial schedules governing the payment of allowances 
should be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council before 
adoption by the Child Welfare Board. 


6. That the principle of encouraging mothers and children to add 
to their income, provided the interests and wellbeing of the home and 
children are not prejudicially affected thereby be retained. (Detailed 
suggestions are offered for the simplification of earnings deductions, and 
the enforcement of obligatory contributions). 


Note.—Simplification of the earnings clauses in the former schedule were effected 
in the summer of 1929. 


7. That the present regulations and procedure re property assets 
be thoroughly reviewed and that the assets of all beneficiaries at present 
on allowance be subjected to close scrutiny. 


NotEe.—The implementing of this recommendation was one of the first responsi- 
bilities assumed by the Supervisor in charge of this part of the Act. 


8. That the question of special allowances for various purposes 
be carefully reviewed, to the end, that these be substantially reduced. 


Note.—This recommendation is in effect. 


9. That all things considered the Commissioner cannot recommend 
any increase in the schedules governing the payment of allowances, 
at the present time, (which absorb between 5% and 6% of the ordinary 
operating revenue of the province * ), but recommends that the principle 
of deductions for potential earnings be discarded. 

10. That no extensions to groups of present beneficiaries be con- 
sidered, under present circumstances beyond a more generous interpre- 
tation of the clause governing the admission of families where the father 
is actually in care for tuberculosis in a sanatorium. It is reeommended, 
however, that in respect to several groups whom it was advocated should 


*Exclusive of interest and sinking fund requirements. 
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be included in such legislation, that more constructive provisions than 
at present exist might be made under other legislation. 


11. That three standards of ages must coincide, in justice to the 
taxpayer and the beneficiary, namely the compulsory school attendance 
age, the age of admission of children to industry and agriculture, and the 
age of eligibility under mothers’ allowances. For this reason, the Com- 
missioner cannot recommend extension of the age limit of children under 
allowance unless these other ages are first extended. 


12. That no further extension of discretionary powers in the hands 
of the administration beyond what are now permissive is necessary or 
desirable for adequate administration of this part of the Act. 


13. That certain inequalities arising out of the system of levying 
for allowances on the basis of equalized assessment suggest the desirability 
of reviewing this method of assessment of provincial funds for all such 
social services. 


14. That in regard to this whole question, the relation of wages 
to income, and the increasing amounts of expenditure required for social 
services, demand constructive thought on the part of the Canadian 
provinces looking towards the establishment of a decent minimum wage 
in industry and agriculture sufficient to provide for compulsory contri- 
bution to insurance against dependency arising from sickness, unemploy- 
ment, old age and death. 


10. Neglected Children. 


1. That the full purpose and meaning of this Part of the Act more 
correctly apply to children who are in need of protection and care because 
of the inefficiency or inadequacy, of their existing guardianship and that 
the designation of this section of the legislation should be changed to 
emphasize this fact. 


2. That several technical changes should be made in the present 
definitions of this group of children, most important of which is extension 
of the clauses to include: 


(a) The child born out of wedlock, whose mother is unable to 
maintain it. 

(b) The orphan, or semi-orphan for whom maintenance but 
not guardianship has been arranged. 

(c) The bereaved and dependent child for whom financial 
— but not guardianship is now provided under Part III of the 

ct, an 

(d) The child deserted by one parent, whose other parent is 

unable to maintain it. 


NotTe.—Action was taken at the session of the Legislature in 1929, extending these 
clauses to include the child born out of wedlock, whose mother refuses to maintain it. 


3. That as soon as possible the present confusion resulting from the 
“dual guardianship” established by describing the “ward of a society” 
as a ‘ward of the province” should be removed by legislative amendments 
which are suggested, in detail, in the main report. 

4. That these clauses should also be amended to protect parents 
from the loss of guardianship rights on trivial grounds. 
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5. That a conference be arranged between representatives of the 
Dept. of Health and Public Welfare, of the municipalities of the pro- 
vinees and of the various child caring institutions in Manitoba relative 
to the conclusion of more satisfactory legal and administrative arrange- 
ments in reference to maintenance liability for committed children. 


(Detailed suggestions are offered as a possible basis of discussion for 
such Conference.) 


NotTE.—Extensive amendments dealing with maintenance, hospital and residence 
liabilities and payments were enacted at the 1929 session of the Legislature: though not 
following, in certain items, the suggestions of the Report they are designed to deal with 
problems encountered in the inquiry. 


11. Supervision of Wards and Foster Home Services. 


1. That an adequate record system be immediately installed and 
that the foster home services provided for the protection of children 
placed out by private or public agencies in the province be placed on 
a reasonably adequate basis, by the adoption of satisfactory working 
arrangements among all parties concerned. 


NotTe.—This was the first item to receive the attention of the new supervisor of child 


- and protection upon her appointment, and progress is being effected toward these 
ends. 


12. Unmarried Parenthood. 


1. That the Department of Health and Public Welfare should seek 
to restrict its services in this field to the assumption of responsibilities 
for registration, legal procedure and the enforcement of maintenance 
liabilities, delegating, by agreement and with substantial financial assis- 
tance thereto, social case work in this field to private agencies. 

NoTE.—This principle was accepted by the provincial government which requesied 
the Children’s Aid Society of greater Winnipeg to organize a special city wide service 
to handle this problem, in Winnipeg where 60% of all such births occur. The Province 
offered a substantial grant annually towards these services. The Winnipeg Children’s Aid 
Society was prepared to accept the offer, and sought further financial aid from the Federated 
Budget Board for the establishment of private boarding home care for non-ward cases. 
Ward cases would be the liability of the municipality as under present legislation. 
Neither the Federated Budget Board nor the municipal authorities would accept the 
proposal and consequently this situation had not been settled up to July, 1929. 


2. That the advertising and general business and adoption activi- 
ties of the commercialized boarding homes operating in the city of Win- 
nipeg should be immediately brought under the most vigorous control 
by the Department and any necessary legal action be taken to that end. 


NoTEe.—At the 1929 session of the Legislature, a Private Hospitals Act was passed, 


_ November, 1929, which will enable the Department to take any such action 
esired. 


13. Adoption. 


1. That the Adoption sections of the Act should be amended to 
provide for 


(a) A clear distinction between adoption, and placement of children 
by indenture agreement. 

(b) Careful legal and judicial procedure related to careful social 
investigation, in reference to all adoption procedure, whether 
probationary or absolute. 
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(c) A two year probationary adoption period certified by, and 
waived only on certificate of the Department. 


(d) oe application by husband and wife for the adoption of any 
child. 


(e) An adequate central registry of all adoptions. 


NOTE.—13 (1.e.) was provided for by amendments passed at the 1929 session of 
the Legislature. 


2. That the administration of this division be reorganized to pro- 
vide for adequate investigation of the history of the child and adopting 
parents, for the verification and maintenance of adequate physical, 
mental and social records, and for adequate supervision of all children 
placed out on adoption. 


14. Feebleminded Children. 


1. That adequate legislation dealing with mental deficiency be 
enacted at the earliest possible date at which provisions can be made for 
its enforcement. 


2. That at least minimum provision for the custodial care and 
training of hundreds of certified cases of children urgently in need of 
the same should be made by the provincial authorities, without further 
delay. (Certain detailed suggestions are made to this end.) 


15. Handicapped Children. 


1. That these sections of the Act be amended to provide equal 
liability and responsibility for the care and training of blind and dumb 
children as is now provided under Part VII of the Act, for deaf children 


2. That legislative provision be made for notation on the birth 
certificate of any physical handicap that is likely to be of a permanent 
nature from which the child is suffering at birth. 


16. Immigrant Children. 


That the placement and supervision of all immigrant children placed 
out in Manitoba, be placed under the supervision of one officer in the 
Division of Child Welfare. 


17. General. 


1. That several responsibilities, now assumed by the Division, in 
respect to the supervision of street trades, children employed in public 
places, etc., in the city of Winnipeg belong more properly to the sphere 
of municipal than provincial responsibility, and that, since manifestly, 
equal enforcement liabilities cannot be provincially assumed for all 
Manitoba, these should be delegated to the public authorities of the 
city of Winnipeg. 


2. That the general clauses of the Child Welfare Act should be 
recast into certain divisions that are suggested and that several minor 
amendments of a technical nature be enacted. 


3. That an adequate index to the Child Welfare Act be prepared 
and incorporated in a reprint of the Act, issued in pamphlet form for 
popular distribution. 
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REPORTS ON INSTITUTIONS. 


The special reports on Institutions caring for children, within the 
Province of Manitoba, were prepared primarily for the information and 
direction of the Department of Health and Public Welfare. Particular 
attention is given to the internal management of the various plants, 
and the place and relation of the various institutions in the whole child 
caring situation in the province. In some cases, particular attention is 
drawn to problems which seem to call for the attention of the provincial 
authorities; in others Conference is suggested in reference to proposals 
for possible developments along special lines. Definite action is urged 
towards the prevention of further expansion of institutional plant, at 
the present time, the Commissioner feeling that Winnipeg specially is 
“overbuilt” in the matter of institutions, for the care of normal depen- 
dent children. 

The adjustment of building, health, and educational services to a 
minimum standard is recommended in some instances though, on the 
whole Manitoba’s institutional services, judged as institutional services, 
are commended. 


The review and standardization of all public grants to such agencies 
are dealt with in detail. 

The special report on the Home of the Friendless, which was a 
rather exhaustive piece of work was withdrawn by the Commissioner, 
when the Home itself approached the government, indicating its inten- 
tion to withdraw from work in the Province of Manitoba. 

On the Commissioner’s recommendation, the reports on the various 
institutions have been sent to the authorities in charge of each, for study, 
and later conference with the officials of the Department. 

The reports filed include:— 


The Children’s Aid Society of St. Adelard. 
The Children’s Aid Society of Brandon. 

The Children’s Aid Society of Dauphin. 

The Children’s Aid Society of Winnipeg. 

The Jewish Children’s Aid of Western Canada. 
St. Agnes’ Priory. 

St. Anthony’s Orphanage—Le Pas. 

Asile St. Norbert. 

Benedictine Orphanage. 

10. Children’s Home. 

11. The Jewish Orphanage. 

12. Knowles School. 

13. Manitoba Oddfellows’ Home. 

14. Protestant Orphans’ Home. 

15. Providence Shelter. 

16. St. Josephs’ Orphanage. 

17. Maison St. Joseph. 

18. Salvation Army Home—Brandon. 

19. St. Boniface Orphanage. 

20. United Church Home—Teulon. 

21. United Church Social Service Home—KEast St. Paul’s. 
22. Ukrainian Orphanage (projected) Parkdale. 
23. Salvation Army Detention Home—Kildonan. 
24. Monastery of the Good Shepherd. 
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Che New Brunswick Regional Conference 


The first regional conference held in the Maritimes was an un- 
qualified. success. Following upon the New Brunswick Survey which 
had extended over many months, it benefitted by a widespread and 
earnest public interest. Attendance was most representative while 
the unusually fine support, given by the press, carried detailed reports 
of all the proceedings into every part of the Province. The Conference 
concentrated entirely on problems in the field of neglect, dependency 
and delinquency. Excellent papers were given by some of Canada’s 
outstanding workers, while most valuable discussions were organized 
under prominent local speakers. 


Child Protection was ably handled by Robert E. Mills, Director 
of the Toronto Children’s Aid Society; Miss Gwen Lantz, Director of 
the Halifax Children’s Aid, and Miss Jean Cooper, agent of the Fred- 
ericton Children’s Aid Society. Father Haley, Director of the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, for the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Toronto made 
an excellent contribution, not only in his own field, but in discussing 
the application of family case work to child protection problems. Miss 
Clarice Marcus Smith, Secretary of the recently organized Family 
Welfare Bureau of Saint John, gave a carefully prepared outline of the 
method and purpose of this new agency. Community organization for 
social work was ably dealt with by G. B. Clarke, Secretary of the Mont- 
real Family Welfare Association. 


The Kiwanis Club and Board of Trade of Saint John, to whom the 
Survey was due carried through their active interest in the organization 
and development of the Conference. Their influence brought a wide- 
spread general support to the whole project, while prominent members 
of both groups appeared on the programme. Mr. James Brittain, 
president of Kiwanis opened the Conference. Mr. T. E. Simpson, 
Assistant Commissioner of the Board of Trade made a valuable contri- 
bution to the discussion on the Family Welfare Bureau to which its 
president, Dr. Abramson, also spoke. His Worship, the Mayor of Saint 
John presided on the opening evening and endorsed the movement for 
the community organization of social forces through the Central Welfare 
Council, also recently inaugurated. The president of the Council, D. M. 
Fraser, presided at the closing session. A. M. Belding, Esq., editor of 
the Saint John dailies, and president of the Children’s Aid Society was 
an interested member of every session and presided over the second 
day’s meetings. H. Usher Miller, Esq., Secretary of the New Brunswick 
Protestant Orphanages presided on the third day. E. E. Rogers, 
Director of the Playgrounds and Recreation Association, Rev. Father 
Lockary, and Adjt. Sibbick of the Salvation Army Evangeline Home 
gave valuable leadership on various topics in discussion. The Survey 
findings and legislative recommendations were handled by Miss Charlotte 
Whitton, executive secretary of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare. 
Discussion on the latter topic was ably handled by Mr. Horace Porter, 
Barrister of Saint John. 


Not least valuable of the services rendered by the Conference were 
the “side meetings,’ where special problems were discussed. Mr. 
Robert E. Mills met the Board of the Protestant Orphanage: Mr. Mills, 
Miss Lantz and Miss Cooper, the Board of the Children’s Aid Society of 
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Saint John, and Father Haley, a group of representative Roman 
Catholic citizens of the diocese. 


The Conference was unique in its splendid enthusiasm, and the 
constructive action that has already followed upon many of the Survey 
and Conference recommendations. 


Recommendations—Resolutions Committee. 


1. That the Conference accept the Report of the Child Welfare 
Survey as here presented, recognizing, however, that the programme 
therein outlined is designed as one towards which progress will be made 
only over a period of time. 

2. That the Conference refer the Report to the special Provincial 
Survey Committee and to the Council of Social Agencies of the city 
of Saint John for their further detailed study and action in the imple- 
menting of thoserecommendationsin the Report, whichare generally agreed 
upon as practicable and possible, at this time, with the instruction that 
these same two groups also accept responsibility and leadership in bring- 
ing to public attention from time to time such other findings and recom- 
mendations of the Report, as may later be found acceptable in the pro- 
gramme of child protection in this Province and in the City of Saint John. 

3. That the Canadian Council on Child Welfare be requested to 
continue to advise, on technical problems with these two bodies, as they 
may find it necessary from time to time to call upon the national organ- 
ization for advice and assistance. 


4. That, this Conference at this time endorses and considers essen- 
tial and expedient in the interests of Child Protection in this Province 
immediate action on the following recommendations of the Child Welfare 
Survey Report. 


a. The immediate implementing of existing legislation which pro- 
vides for the assumption by the central provincial authority of 
general supervision, through duly appointed personnel, of the 
legislation and of child care and protection throughout the Pro- 
vince. 

In so recommending the Conference desires to draw public 
attention to the urgent necessity of this personnel being trained 
and experienced in the method and practices of modern family 
and child protection work. 

b. The desirability of early appointment of a trained field worker 
to the staff of the Children’s Aid Society of Saint John, and when 
this appointment is made commend to the child caring institu- 
tions of Saint John and the Child Welfare division of the Council 
of Social Agencies, some such co-operative arrangement on admis- 
sions and discharges on Saint John cases as has been found so 
successful in the city of Halifax. The possibility of similar co- 
operation between the same institutions, and the provincial 
service and outside Children’s Aid Societies, when established, 
is also suggested. 

c. Immediately provincial personnel is appointed the Conference 
urges energetic development of Childrens’ Aid Societies through- 
— Province, preferably on a County or groups of Counties 

asis. 
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d. Concerted effort to obtain, at the next session of the Legislature 
of New Brunswick the outstanding legislative changes recom- 
mended by the Survey, but mainly 


(1.) The re-alignment and amendment of the Children’s Protec- 
tion Act to deal specifically with Child Protection, juvenile offenders 
and children in street trades, unwholesome employment, etc. 

(2.) To this end, the draft child protection bill in the report is 
commended generally by the Conference, the technical details and minor 
clauses being necessarily left to the study and discretion of the Com- 
mittee in charge. The Conference desires to place itself on record, 
however, as specifically endorsing 

(1.) The change of the definition of ‘‘neglected child’ to ‘child in 

need of guardianship and care.” 


(2.) The sections of the draft clarifying the definitions of “‘neglected 
child” which will now become ‘‘the child in need of guardian- 
ship and care’. 


(3.) The principle that once a child is actually committed to the 
guardianship of a children’s aid society by court order its main- 
tenance at a specified rate is accepted as a recognized charge on 
public funds. 

(4.) The new sections of the proposed Act dealing with juvenile 
offenders. 

5. This Conference further endorses the recommendation of the 
Survey Report for the amendment, preferably at the same time as the 
Children’s Protection Act is recast, of the Illegitimate Children’s Act, 
looking towards the enactment of provisions that will enable adequate 
action in the enforcement of maintenance liabilities, and in the applica- 
tion of sound principles of family welfare and child protection in the 
treatment of these cases. The necessity of widening the Act to permit 
of close co-operation between the Provincial Division of Child Protection, 
when created, the children’s and family agencies, and local poor authori- 
ties is especially urged. 

6. The Conference further urges the amendment of present adop- 
tion procedure to the end that all due safeguards in the social as well 
as the legal interests of the child and adopting parents may be observed, 
and also to the end that the process of absolute legal adoption shall be 
made less complicated and expensive. 

7. This Conference hereby instructs the Provincial Survey Com- 
mittee and the Council of Social Agencies of the City of Saint John to 
undertake on its behalf any and all action which may be necessary to 
bring these various recommendations to the consideration of the Premier, 
Government and Legislature of the Province of New Brunswick and 
hereby authorizes this group formally to approach the Premier and 
Government of the Province after due study with their request for 
favourable consideration of these recommendations, and to take what- 
ever further action may be found necessary to facilitate the enactment 
of all these proposals which may be found practicable and possible in the 
Province of New Brunswick at the present time. 

8. This Conference endorses the creation of the Council of Social 
Agencies, the Family Welfare Bureau and the Social Service Exchange 
in the City of Saint John and commends their Boards and efforts to the 
sympathetic support of this community. 
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9. That the Child Welfare Conference cannot ignore the persistent 
recurrence in the problems of child protection and care of the related 
problems of the proper care, treatment, and training of the feeble minded, 
and while not presuming to advise on the exact ways and means in which 
the serious needs in this field should be met, takes this opportunity of 
urging upon the Government and Legislature of the Province of New 
Brunswick the urgency of constructive public action for the adequate 
handling of these problems at this time. 


Registration. 
Members present at the Conference included :— 


Miss Charlotte Whitton, Canadian Council on Child Welfare. 

Miss Gwendolen Lartz, Children’s Aid Society, Halifax. 

James W. Brittain, Esq., President, Kiwanis Club. 

Mrs. C. G. Main, B.E.S.L. 

Adjt. F. Sibbick, Salvation Army. 

H. Usher Miller, Esq., N.B. Protestant Orphan’s Home. 

D. M. Fraser, Esq., Central Welfare Council. 

Miss Annie F. O’Neill, Children’s Aid. 

Mrs. A. McCormick, 

Mrs. W. B. Tennant, Children’s Aid. 

Arthur J. Parker, Esq., The Boy’s Industrial Home. 

T. E. Simpson, Esq., Central Welfare Council. 

Miss V. C. White, Public Health Nurse. 

Mrs. T. H. Carter, Local Council of Women. 

Miss Jean Cooper, Children’s Aid Society. 

Mrs. Walter Hall, Red Cross. 

Miss Jessie I. Lawson, Jr. Red Cross Supervisor for N.B. 

Miss Sibella A. Barrington, Field Sec’y., N.B. Red Cross. 

Miss Huilota Dykeman, N.B. Dept. of Health. 

Mrs. D. Abramson, Central Welfare Council. 

Mrs. Arthur Warneford, Family Welfare Bureau. 

Miss Clarice Smith, Family Welfare Bureau. 

A. M. Belding, Esq., Children’s Aid Society. 

C. R. Mersereau, Esq., Y’s Men’s Club. 

Jos. P. Coughlin, Esq., Children’s Aid Society. 

Mrs. John E. Owens, Catholic Women’s League. 

Rev. Joseph Haley, Catholic Welfare Bureau, Toronto. 

Chas. H. Peters, Esq., Kiwanis. Club. 

Robert E. Mills, Esq., Children’s Aid Society and Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare, Toronto. 

F. H. Carter, Esq., Kiwanis Club. 

Miss Ada A. Burns, Victorian Order of Nurses. 

Miss Alice Hegan, Association for Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

Miss Sarah E. Brophy, Association for Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

Mrs. T. A. Graham, N.B. Protestant Orphan’s Home. 

Mrs. Cyrus Shumway, Hospital Aid. 

Mrs. R. P. Cowan, Hospital Aid. 

F. G. Spencer, Esq., Rotary Club. 

Rev. F. M. Lockary, Catholic Orphans. 

Rev. George Scott, Children’s Aid. 

Mrs. C. Rush, Catholic Women’s League. 

Mrs. C. Harmon, Catholic Women’s League. 

Dr. H. L. Abramson, Family Welfare Bureau. 

Mrs. A. E. Earle, I.0.D.E. 

Miss Gertrude McCullough, Victorian Order of Nurses. 

Mrs. A. J. Mulcahy, Children’s Aid. 

T. H. Bullock, Esq., Health Centre. 

Rev. W. MeN. Matthews, West Side Kirk (United Church). 

Miss Ellen K. Melrose, Victorian Order of Nurses. 

Miss G. M. Sadleir, Child Welfare. 

C. F. Sanford, Esq., Kiwanis Club. 
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Miss Charlotte A. Pratt, Children’s Aid. 

Major Cameron (Mrs.), Salvation Army. 

E. E. Rogers, Esq., Playground Association. 

Mrs. J. J. Rowan, Ambulance Brigade. 

Mrs. J. Goldman, Hadassah Chapter. 

Mrs. Hope Thomson, W.C.T.U. 

Miss Mary H. Easson, R.N. 

Miss H. T. Morrill, Victorian Order of Nurses. 

Mrs. Jas. McCarthy, A.O.H. 

Dr. Mabel Hannington, Medical Inspector of Schools. 
H. S. Strothard, Esq. 

Mrs. Frances H. Stetson, Red Cross. 

Miss S. Emma Clark, Local Council of Women. 

Mrs. A. W. Estey, Local Council of Women. 

Dr. William Warwick, Board of Health. 

Mr. & Mrs. Fenwick D. Foley. 

A. Williams, Esq., Salvation Army. 

E. M. Daye, Esq., Protestant Orphan’s Home. 

Miss Calista G. Keith, Children’s Aid Society. 

Miss Ethel Thomas, Church of St. John & St. Stephen. 
Miss Louise Parks, Y.W.C.A. 

S. R. MacLaren, Esq., Protestant Orphan’s Home. 
Albert G. Hoar, Esq., Protestant Orphan’s Home. 
Mrs. Margaret E. Lawrence, Canadian Patriotic Fund. 
H. J. Hamilton, Esq. 

Mrs. H. J. Hamilton. 

Mrs. J. W. Brittain. 

A. Mulcahy, Esq., Seaman’s Institute. 

Mrs. T. L. Coughlan, Children’s Aid. 

Mrs. F. J. Owens, Women’s Auxiliary B.E.S.L. 

A. W. Murray, Esq., Kiwanis Club. 

Miss L. Richardson, Child Welfare Nurse. 

Rev. E. Gordon Lawrence, Kiwanis Club. 

Miss G. E. VanDorsen, School Nurse. 

Miss M. Armstrong, School Nurse, 

Miss Alice Mc. McManus, Victorian Order of Nurses. 
Miss A. M. Guilford, R.N., Victorian Order of Nurses. 
Miss M. Genevieve Dever, Catholic Women’s League. 
Mrs. F. L. O’Regan, Catholic Women’s League. 

F. M. Logan, Esq., Kiwanis Club. 

Miss D. Ellis, Victorian Order of Nurses. 

Mrs. J. S. Thompson. 

Judge R. J. Ritchie. 

R. H. Parsons, Esq. 

A. R. Crookshank, Esq. 

Malcolm Matheson, Esq. 

F. N. Doull, Esq. 

Mrs. Walter S. Carson, Moncton, N.B. 

Dr. Walter W. White, Mayor of St. John. 

Miss Florence M. Rainnie, Canadian Club. 

Mrs. L. DeV. Chipman, Y.W.C.A. 

Miss A. Martina Wallace, R.N., Public Health Nurse. 
Rev. William Swan, United Church of Canada. 

Mrs. Richard Hooper, Local Board of Health. 

Rev. A. S. Rogers, Centenary Church, St. John. 

Mrs. Wm. F. Lewis, Protestant Orphan’s Home. 

Mrs. J. E. Waring, King’s Daughters. 

J. F. Kelley, Esq., Protestant Orphan’s Home. 

Miss Annie L. Brock, Big Sister Association, Toronto. 
Mrs. E. H. Watters, Protestant Orphan’s Home. 

Mrs. J. E. Emery, Protestant Orphans’ Home. 

Mrs. Annie M. Adams, Police Matron. 

H. M. Donald, Esq., Kiwanis Club. 

W. S. Fisher, Esq., Kiwanis Club. 

F. W. Daniel, Kiwanis Club. 

Miss Mabel Sydney Smith, N.B. Protestant Orphan’s Home. 
Mrs. Ellsworth P. Scott, W.C.T.U. 
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Horace A. Porter, Esq. 

L. C. Lynds, Esq. 

Miss Margaret P. Wilson, Moncton, N.B. 

G. B. Clarke, Esq., Family Welfare Assoc., Montreal, P.Q. 
Miss Alice M. Rainnie. 

D. S. Gass, Esq., Kiwanis Club. 

P. A. Boyd, Esq., Kiwanis Club. 

Mrs. P. A. Boyd. 

Miss Alice E. Estey, Local Council of Women. 

Miss Catherine F. O’Neil, Catholic Women’s League. 
Mrs. H. C. VanWart, Pythian Sisters. 

Mrs. H. C. Earle, Pythian Sisters. 

Mrs. Emma Estey, Red Cross. 

Mrs. William Hamilton. 

Miss Mary G. Gunn. 

Mrs. G. H. Markham. 


Che Prairie Conference. 


The Prairie Conference on Child Welfare Problems opened its 
two-day session in the Palliser Hotel at Calgary, Alberta, on June 19th, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Harold Riley of Calgary, an executive 
member of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare and the president of 
the Calgary Council on Child Welfare. 


In opening the first session of the conference, Mrs. Riley referred 
to the death of Brother Barnabas, who at one time had been a vice- 
president of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, and always its 
faithful friend, and a standing motion of condolence was passed. The 
chairman extended a special greeting to Miss H. Ida Curry and Mr. C. 
C. Carstens, two outstanding child welfare workers from the United 
States, who had very kindly come to assist at the Conference, en route 
to the National Conference of Social Work. In welcoming the repre- 
sentatives from the four Western provinces, Mrs. Riley commented on 
the increase of child welfare workers from these provinces and appealed 
to each, as a patriotic duty, to lend his support to the conference by 
his understanding of and sympathy with the problems raised during the 
sessions. Here, each was helping to build true citizenship and she hoped 
that all would carry away such benefit and such enthusiasm that the 
work in the past would be as nothing to what would be accomplished in 
the future. 


The resolutions committee was thereupon appointed by the meeting: 
Chairman, Mr. W. G. Smith; Winnipeg, Mrs. A. J. Kemball; Calgary, 
Judge Ethel MacLachlan; Regina, Miss Z. Collins; Vancouver, Dr. 
Charles Fitzpatrick; Edmonton, Mr. A. Osovsky; Winnipeg, Col. Nelles; 
Regina, the members of the Conference Committee—Mrs. Harold Riley, 
Calgary; Miss Gertrude Childs, Winnipeg; Mr. F. J. Reynolds, Regina; 
and Miss Dixon, Ottawa, ex-officio. 
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Alberta’s Needs. 


Miss Dixon, who represented the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare, then gave a short review of the year’s work of the Council. 
Mr. K. C. McLeod, Superintendent of the Division of Dependent and 
Delinquent Children, Alberta, in his address on ‘‘Alberta’s Immediate 
Problems in Child Welfare,’’ stressed the following:—more accommoda- 
tion for mental defectives; at present the provincial department of child 
protection was not equipped to serve this type: the development of a 
training institution for delinquents and the securing of an area of land 
for this purpose: the placing of child welfare work upon a thoroughly 
professional basis, with carefully selected, trained and efficient staffs: 
Psychiatric and Conduct clinics: parole officers for follow-up work, so 
that certain institutional cases might be paroled: better organization 
in private charity work. Mr. McLeod pointed out that there were 
many other things to be desired, but these were the most immediate 
needs as he saw them. It was to be noted that Alberta’s system of 
child welfare protection was unlike that of other provinces in that all the 
work was done by the provincial government; it was not left to private 
interest and money to enforce legislation. Then too, the sparsely settled 
districts of the new province presented different problems from those 
in older, more thickly settled places, especially those having large urban 
populations. He closed by hoping that Alberta would not be behind 
in any worthy undertaking, nor yet advance recklessly by adopting 
systems that are only in the experimental state. 


In the discussion which followed, Miss Collins, of the Vancouver 
Children’s Aid Society, reported that overcrowding existed also in 
British Columbia, where the mental hospitals were unable to meet all 
the demands made upon them. Mr. Reynolds, Commissioner, Bureau of 
Child Protection for the province of Saskatchewan, gave a resumé of the 
voluntary and official child welfare services of the four western pro- 
vineces and stressed the importance of close co-operation between the 
official and the voluntary agencies, quoting the Children’s Aid Societies 
as an example, and among the various provinces. Dr. Charles Fitz- 
patrick, Medical Superintendent of the Provincial Mental Institute at 
Edmonton, in speaking of Alberta’s needs for her mentally deficient, 
hoped to be able to give members of his class of workers in training 
certain social training with a psychiatric background, which ought to 
help in the solution of some of the problems. 


The Neglected Child—Our Responsibility. 


“The Children’s Aid Society in the Programme of Child Protec- 
tion”? was dealt with by Miss C. Calder of the Children’s Aid Society, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. The neglected child was the chief interest of the 
Children’s Aid Society. The Board of this Society was comprised of a 
voluntary body of public spirited citizens who had sufficient breadth of 
vision to deem it a privilege to share in the building of happy child- 
hood. Such a body, unhampered by political prejudices and officialism 
was free to exercise its own initiative in framing plans and policies for 
the betterment of unsatisfactory circumstances in the case of any child 
within its jurisdiction. It could also exert a definite influence in obtain- 
ing and improving social legislation for the welfare of children. 
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Since neglected children included those suffering from general 
neglect of parents or guardians, physical or medical, cruelty, non-support, 
immorality, vices of parents, imprisonment of parents, the abandoned, 
deserted, orphans not coming within the meaning of bereaved and de- 
pendent children, truants, and the children of unmarried parents, the 
work of the Children’s Aid Society was to prevent such physical injury 
and neglect by removing the children, if necessary; rescue children from 
immoral surroundings, protect wives and dependent children from non- 
support, secure suitable guardians, and engage in an organized way to 
make the community increasingly sensitive to forms of abuse; in short 
to conserve and purify family home life. In carrying out its policy of 
prevention, the Society emphasized the principle that children should 
never be removed from their homes except and only when all other 
expedients had failed and their welfare absolutely demanded it. 


Miss Calder also dealt with the details of case work as applied 
to different problems stressing the importance of good staff work. 
Mention was also made of the increased use of boarding homes rather 
than institutions, with remarkable results. The placing of older boys 
and girls, and the foster home department were other branches of the 
work. Lastly in its relation to the community life, an active Children’s 
Aid Society must work in close and harmonious contact with the welfare 
agencies of that community. 

Discussion following Miss Calder’s paper centred about the relative 
values of institutional and foster home care. Mr. Carstens, Executive 
Director of the Child Welfare League of America, pointed out that 
each had its place, and the attitude should be “foster home and 
institution,’’ not “‘foster home versus institution.” Also, it was to be 
remembered that to be effective each required the application of case 
work to its methods. With regard to the relationship between the public 
department and the private agency, Mr. Carstens described briefly the 
growth of child welfare work in the United States, which began in a 
private way before public assistance was recognized. In his opinion, 
it was not wise for any private organization to have the enforcement of 
law; it could supplement public service and interpret child welfare. 
standards to the pub‘ic in order to provide a backing for good legisla- 
tion. An intelligent private agency had a fine opportunity for educational 
work, so that through it the government might interpret its needs to 
the public. 

The afternoon session was under the chairmanship of Mr. F. J. 
Reynolds (Regina), with an opening address by Miss H. Ida Curry, 
Superintendent of the State Charities Aid Association of New York, and 
Chairman of the Children’s Division, National Conference of Social 
Work. In her general topic of ‘‘The Provision of Home Life for the 
Child,’’ Miss Curry outlined the development of child welfare on this 
continent from 1890, from almshouses, gaols, etc., to the specialized 
work of to-day, which included mother’s allowances, field service to 
children, psychiatric and psychological services, in short, there was a 
programme for each particular child, since every child was different 
from every other child. Miss Curry urged the necessity of emphasizing 
the child’s relationship to his own natural family when he came under 
a child welfare organization’s care. He must be carefully transplanted 
from his former home to his new abode. Too often the child was torn 
away from his first home, which, while it might be poor shelter at best, 
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held for the child the only associations he:;had known. Too much care 
could not be given to the first period of adjustment. 


The use of boarding homes rather than institutions for certain types 
of children was the solution of many problems, but the standards of 
such homes must be kept very high, if they were to be effective. It 
was really a volunteer service and the families who took such children 
should be self-supporting; only the actual cost of the child’s maintenance 
was paid by the Board. One could find the right type of private boarding 
home for children, but it was better not to use the boarding home at all 
unless it was the proper kind. It was a dangerous thing to put delinquent 
children into certain homes where they might be exploited. Nothing 
sold itself so quickly as the good boarding home. Often the children of 
the family were away to college and the parents were lonely, or some- 
times a nurse found an appeal in caring for some under-nourished child. 
It was the finest kind of volunteer service. 


Referring to free homes, Miss Curry claimed that few of the 
children, who most needed a good home, could be provided for in this 
way, to-day, although such was not a problem ten years ago. Now, 
however, foster parents were asking searching questions as to the mental 
background of the child, which precluded many of the children, who 
might otherwise develop beautifully. It was expensive to place children 
in free foster homes, and unless those places were most carefully selected 
and supervised, it might be a frightful waste of childhood. 


On the other hand, every effort must be made towards making 
the child’s own home a proper background for the child before he was 
removed from his parents. It would be of interest to know the results 
if the same amount of money were spent in trying to assist in the homes 
as was spent on institutions after the children were taken away. If the 
home could be made a fit and proper place, that was the proper place for 
the child. While this side was neglected entirely in the early days of 
child welfare, even to-day it did not find a place on every child welfare 
programme. In closing, Miss Curry appealed to welfare workers to 
treat each little child as an individual with its own problems and per- 
sonality. ‘‘We must deal with every child as a little human being, and 
as if it is the only one in the world.” 


Colonel Nelles, Children’s Aid Society, Regina, opened the dis- 
cussion, which followed, referring to the problem of the neglected child 
of the foreign born in his province, and the importance of keeping the 
family intact. 


Rev. J. W. Stewart, Inspector, Bureau of Child Protection, Regina, 
stated that all the child welfare problems were not to be found in the 
under-privileged class. More stress should be laid on the obligations 
of the parents to their children. In some homes he had found the father 
trying to ‘“‘grind out” all the work possible from the boy, rather than 
placing responsibility on him and teaching him the great lesson of co- 
operation. Consequently, through lack of sympathy and love, there 
arose the problem of the rebellious youth. 


Mr. McLeod discussed the importance of inspection and supervision 
of the home before placing the child, and of safeguarding the child’s 
rights by legal adoption. Mr. Carstens urged the importance of telling 
the child that he was an adopted child, as soon as he came of an under- 
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standing age. Ignorance in this regard might lead to unfortunate 
circumstances. 


Some Fundamentals in Child Care and their Application. 


In her paper on “Making Mother’s Allowances Effective,’’ Miss 
Gertrude Childs, who is supervisor of that Division in Manitoba, out- 
lined the development of the Mother’s Allowance Act in that province. 
Beginning with the universally accepted ideal that every child should 
be brought up in a family with its own mother and father, and sisters 
and brothers, and that the irreducible elements of normal family life 
are:—1. Health, 2. Education, 3. Employment, 4. Recreation, 5. Spiritual 
Development, all of which require the co-operation of the family with 
forces outside, and cannot be evolved out of the family fibre with no 
outside aid, Miss Childs brought out some of the difficulties of maintaining 
normal family life when families fell below these requirements through 
no fault of their own. In Mother’s Allowances work, it was always a 
broken family with which one had to deal, and often other problems 
were added to this one, such as the unsuitability of the mother to care 
for the family, the unwise use of income, unsatisfactory living conditions, 
the foreign-born unacquainted with our customs and standards and de- 
prived of family relationships, the lack of suitable employment for the 
children as they come of earning age, the temptation of modern city 
life for the children, sickness, the lack of proper recreational facilities 
and the fostering of spiritual development. In summing up, Miss 
Childs said that to make mother’s allowances effective, we required 
trained case workers, with skill and knowledge of treatment necessary 
to adjust the many social problems arising in the families under care, 
workers who would make every effort to see that— 


1. Suitable housing and environment are provided. 


2. That physical defects are corrected and necessary medical care 
provided. 


That educational opportunities are taken advantage of. 
That suitable employment with adequate wages is secured. 
That recreational needs are met. 

6. That the need for spiritual development is considered. 


This could only be done by securing the co-operation of the mother 
and of the community. 


In discussing Miss Childs’ paper, Mr. Carstens said that Mother’s 
Allowances at present were not adequate, and to be effective must be 
the result of a budgetary study. Equally important was the service 
given with the allowance so that the family would get the value of the 
money. It was better to give adequate support to a few than inadequate 
support to all. Mr. McLeod also spoke of the value of personal service 
in Mother’s Allowance work in helping to prevent that attitude of 
dependency which is so deadening to the morale of the recipient. 


The conference was fortunate in having as chairman of the session 
on Wednesday evening, the Hon. Irene Parlby, Minister without Port- 
folio in the Government of Alberta, who in her gracious manner extended 
a welcome from the province to the Canadian Council on Child Welfare 
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and to the American workers, inviting them to come again to give their 
help and advice in the problems, which in some measure were common 
to all those interested in child welfare. 


Mr. Carstens presented to the evening session, ‘““A Few Funda- 
mentals in Child Care,” impressing their significance upon his audience 
by his clear-cut deductions, the outgrowth of his own extensive experience. 
In his opinion, the whole field of child welfare was the concern of every- 
body, even of the bachelor and the spinster. In the problem of juvenile 
delinquency we had the best possible register of the breakdown of our 
communities, but he should like to challenge the statement that juvenile 
delinquency was on the increase; to him, if such were the case, the fact 
was more apparent than real. The mechanical inventions of more recent 
times had made a change in life’s conditions, and we had not kept pace 
spiritually with these mechanical changes. Juvenile delinquency in the 
United States showed a general decrease and the much discussed family 
was not “going to the dogs.” The child was the community’s child 
two blocks away from home, not his parent’s child, and it was necessary 
for the community to become conscious of this in order to arm itself 
to protect the child; it must assume its part of the responsibility. 


The most effective instrument for child welfare was the child’s 
own family and our modern life made it more difficult for parents to 
“carry on.” The foundation of child welfare work was family welfare, 
but not in a mere formal way. The child must be dealt with in his 
own family and a rigid, thorough investigation would bring forth those 
rugged family virtues which won our respect. There was a strong ten- 
dency among child welfare workers, who had a superficial knowledge 
of the problems, to show a distrust of family life, but those who had 
real experience, realized that the family was sound at the core. Any 
agency, therefore, which sought to supplant the family, which there was 
constantly the temptation to do, prevented sound case work, and we 
must be cautious about breaking home ties. Often he had seen children 
committed for the comfort of the welfare worker, rather than of the child. 
To substitute some other institution for the family in the life of the child 
was doing a wrong to the community, unless it was done with the proper 
study. ‘To strengthen the family tie was the very best service a com- 
munity could do. Proper study of the family conditions meant addi- 
tional service, but it meant a much surer way of getting child welfare 
work properly accomplished. Therefore, he would sum up as follows: 

(1) “Child Welfare service is at foundation family welfare service 
and preferably to the child’s own family with special emphasis 
upon the child’s need. 

(2) The better we know a child’s home, the more as a rule we 
think of its value. 

(3) Any agency that seeks to supplant the child’s family in his 
life carries the burden of proof of its inadequacy. 

(4) At best we can only supplement the child’s family; the child’s 
aspirations and longings expressed or unexpressed can be dis- 
regarded but only to his detriment, sometimes to his destruction. 

(5) On general principles, commitments of children away from 
their own homes should in essence be at the beginning tem- 
porary so as to conserve the family’s rights and feelings of 
responsibility at the risk of inconvenience to ourselves. 
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(6) When a child comes into care his family should come with him. 


(7) The tendency of stable communities is to have reduced popula- 
tions for both institutions and child placing agencies.” 


This smaller population was not due to the fact that there was less 
work to be done, but because the principle of saving families was being 
used. The effect is shown in the Mother’s Allowances, whereby the 
mothering of children has assumed the correct proportions in the home, 
and also in the smaller number of delinquents, for out of neglect comes 
delinquents. Where child welfare had been carried on for some years, 
child-placing institutions and agencies were decreasing. Some institu- 
tions had been closed while others had been greatly depopulated. In 
Boston alone 25 such institutions were closed. Then again good health 
work preserved the family, just as good welfare work did, and as it 
ought to do. 

The problem of allocation was an important question of child- 
placing. Institutions and child welfare agencies had spent a great deal 
of time quarrelling, but both were going to be needed for a long time to 
come. In many instances, it was putting the case mildly to say that 
these homes cared for the infants. If they were conducted on a hospital 
basis, they kept the children alive, but failed to produce healthy children 
of the vigorous type we liked to see. He would say, “Whatever we may 
think of the value of institutions for more than temporary care, they 
are least useful in the care of the infant.”’ 

For successful case-work, skilled workers were necessary, for in- 
dividualization was the first need in every problem, whether it was 
day nurseries, maternity homes, or child-placing agencies or juvenile 
courts, the institution or the foster home, the child must be studied 
as an individual to know the nature of the trouble. “Institutions and 
foster home agencies both need casework at the head to direct them 
rather than to supplement them—otherwise either may become nothing 
more than a cold storage for children.’”’ We had learned this truth, 
Mr. Carstens said, from psychiatry more than from any other source, 
yet ‘‘we cannot salve our consciences when we have failed with a child 
by declaring we do not have a psychiatrist or a child guidance clinic.”’ 
Before this service was known, he had seen some excellent case work 
done. But he would strongly urge that the work of child welfare 
be placed in the hands of experts. Too often it was placed in the hands 
of well-meaning persons, who were not fully equipped to undertake the 
problems. 

In speaking of the inter-relation of public and private organiza- 
tions, Mr. Carstens mentioned the great diversity which had come into 
the field of child welfare; in fact, it looked as if we must build an 
organization about any new idea. This tendency was to be regretted 
because it involved great loss of energy, time and resources. The private 
agencies that did exist, must realize that they had been incorporated 
by law and therefore they had a responsibility to the public. It was 
their duty to find out what was a good programme for child welfare, 
to study the problems of the individual child with understanding and a 
realization of the responsibilities and opportunities of its position, and 
then to try to supplement the public agency. They had the opportunity 
of being sometimes a vigorous and always a friendly critic of the public 
agency. Public organizations were the result of educational endea- 
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vours and the relationship between them and the private organizations 
was a complicated one. Finally, the child is the future in a very real 
sense, and with the realization of this fact we must equip ourselves as 
communities, for “is there any single thing more fundamental in our 
community life than that it should be a proper place to bring up 
children. From tests carried out in the United States, industry too 
was behind child welfare, contributing its measure of service to the 
community’s programme. The keyword in social service was co-opera- 
tion. 

Miss Curry dealt with the child welfare programme and its appli- 
cation in the community. Taking for granted that every community 
had a child welfare programme, since, like the shell on the egg, it makes 
it more convenient for handling, one of the first requisites was money. 
It was obvious that it cost money to do good child welfare work just 
as it was costly to bring up a child of your own. To that must be 
added the extra cost of bringing up a handicapped child. You could not 
provide cheaply and give him what he wanted. Further we must de- 
velop a real appreciation on the part of the people of what we are trying 
to do, and in this, it must be remembered that social workers have 
travelled far ahead of the public. They must know what we are doing 
in order to supply the background on which child welfare workers 
could build up their organization. Personally, Miss Curry had not, at 
first, realized the value of publicity; it had become submerged by other 
work as being of less importance, but she was now of the opinion that 
it was of great value as an educational force. 

On the other hand, the fundamentals of the whole programme would 
rest upon the personnel, and it was useless to bolster up poor workers 
with the expectation of doing good child welfare work. 


Referring to the need for change in organization programmes, Miss 
Curry stated that any organization doing just the same type of work 
to-day as it did ten years ago, should be “‘put out of business.” “Let 
us examine our organization and see to it that we have a growing 
programme to meet the necessities of the day. Do not let us be afraid 
of something different.” 


Juvenile Delinquency—Its Problems and Some Solutions. 


In the unavoidable absence of Mrs. Deacon, of Winnipeg, who was 
to have presided Thursday morning, Mrs. Wyman, of the United Farm 
Women of Alberta, very kindly did so. The conference was also for- 
tunate in having Bishop Gray, Juvenile Court Judge of the City of 
Edmonton, who confessed he had been avoiding conferences for twenty 
years. Urged by Mr. McLeod, he had at last consented to come, and 
in the course of his talk on the delinquent boy, the audience realized 
that previous conferences had missed much by the Bishop’s absence. 
His Lordship apologized for not having written a paper, but he would 
plead the duties of his busy life as not allowing him the opportunity to 
collect the data of his twenty years’ experience as a juvenile court judge; 
he could only give a few impressions as the fruit of that experience. 

In his opinion, there were two elements to be considered in handling 
the boy, the head and the heart. ‘‘Where the head goes without the 
heart, you come a‘‘cropper”; where the heart lies behind the head, a 
tremendous force is set in operation for the child’s salvation which we 
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cannot afford to lose.’”’ In the recital of incident after incident, in the 
Bishop’s delightfully informal address, it was more and more impressed 
upon the conference that the Bishop’s heart was in the right place. 


He would, also, judge that 75 per cent of the delinquents who came 
up in the juvenile courts were brought there by improper home training. 
Some of these home influences, which resulted in the child’s appearance 
on some charge, were brutality, too much freedom, too much money and 
lack of discipline. For more effective work in preventing delinquency, 
he would free the juvenile courts from political influence, since such 
interference defeated the court’s purpose. It should not be possible for 
any government official to bring back a child, who had been sent down 
by a juvenile court judge. Also, we should seek to develop proper and 
adequate means of dealing with child delinquents, and to adopt more 
severe measures in dealing with those responsible for child delinquency. 
He believed a short period of detention a good thing, and would suggest 
a short term institution, where juvenile commissioners might keep in 
touch with the delinquents. At present, with reference to Alberta, 
there was nothing between probation, and commitment at Portage la 
Prairie in Manitoba, where the distance prevented that personal inter- 
course between the commissioner and his charge, which plays such an 
important part in the reclamation of the boy. Personally, he had found 
corporal punishment a simple and effective method of correction. It was 
a matter of regret that schools were being built for training Old Country 
= _— any effort being made to provide a place to train the lads 
we had. 


Magistrate Brown, of Saskatoon, and Judge Ethel MacLachlan, Juve- 
nile Court Judge, Regina, led the discussion on the Juvenile Court. Mr. 
Brown regretted the absence of juvenile court workers at the conference, 
as he had encountered so many points in his work on which he would 
welcome the suggestions and advice of his co-workers. While no doubt 
every worker was trying to do his best, there were certain limitations 
due to the tools with which one had to work. He had consulted with 
juvenile court workers and had found their outlook useful to him, for 
while he had previously followed the letter of the Act, other courts 
followed certain other procedure. This applied more particularly to the 
‘sine die’ clause of the Act, wherein so much was left to the discretion 
of the judge, and which affected the standing of the Court from a statistical 
point of view. Here he considered was place for amendment. Some- 
what the same criticism might be made in the case of infractions of 
city by-laws, which could hardly be classed as delinquencies. He would 
welcome a very full discussion of the Juvenile Delinquents Act, with a 
view to seeking amendments of certain sections. 


Judge Ethel MacLachlan outlined the origin and development of 
the Juvenile Court, referring more particularly to that aspect wherein 
it is the court’s duty to lift the primary responsibility for a child’s conduct 
off the shoulders of the child and to place it where it more properly 
belonged, on the shoulders of the adults responsible for the child’s care 
and training. This provision of the Act, Judge MacLachlan considered 
the most important of all its sections, and one which was not taken 
advantage of as much as it should be. She would urge that the court 
study each delinquent child appearing before it, and having regard to 
the particular offence of which he had been guilty, apply such treatment 
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as would strengthen his self-control and so overcome his weakness. 
Here it was necessary to work with the parents also, and to make use 
of the facilities which the community might be fortunate enough to 
have. The speaker gave instances of certain methods she had employed 
in the cases of such offences as immorality, theft, cruelty to animals, 
mischief and damage to property. She also deplored the mis-spent 
Sundays, when children were left free to commit mischief, damage and 
theft, never returning to their homes until late at night. ‘The child 
who is allowed to grow up with an absolute disregard of the Sabbath 
is being deprived of something very essential to both his childhood and 
manhood. ”’ 

Miss M. Lyon, Superintendent of Mountview, the United Church 
Social Service Home, at Calgary, to which girls from 12 to 18 years 
of age are sent by the Superintendents of Delinquent Children of the 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, and occasionally by their 
parents, spoke of some of her problems in the care of the delinquent 
girl. As brought out by previous speakers, also, the causes of delin- 
quency would appear to lie with the parents, judging by the classification 
under which the homes of the 27 inmates of the institution would fall, 
namely:—7 seemingly respectable parents; 6 parents separated because 
of discord and unhappiness; 6 stepfather or stepmother with absence of 
friendly relationship; 8 one parent dead and the remaining parent trying 
to keep the home together. 

As a solution of some of the problems, the speaker suggested that 
segregation of the new-comers might be advisable, since it was difficult 
to prevent these girls from talking over their past history with those 
already there, thus undoing a great deal of good work. Then, again, 
some girls came into residence with false ideas of the treatment they 
were likely to receive; as a result they were prejudiced and resentful and 
their one idea was to escape. 


If girls were sent in without full reports on their cases, the Home 
was handicapped, as it believed in working on the trust system, and 
with inadequate histories of the girls, the officials were often in difficulty. 
Lack of confidence on the part of the mother and her daughter also set 
up barriers of.ignorance and mistrust, which the Home found necessitated 
months and months of patient understanding to break down. Here 
more especially one felt the need of suitable workers, with patience 
and wisdom to meet these baffling problems from day to day. The 
necessity of long, continued treatment for venereal disease was very 
discouraging to the girls, and encouragement was given by entrusting 
them with special duties and responsibilities. Efforts were also made 
to inculcate into the minds of the girls a fondness for good literature, 
and to divert them from the ‘True Story Magazine’ type of reading 
material, which time after time was unpacked from their suitcases. 
Inveterate smokers also presented another difficulty, while the saddest 
and most complicated problem with which to deal wisely was that of 
the subnormal, who made up a large percentage of the delinquent class. 

At the Home the girls were taught housework, gardening, and sewing, 
the afternoon being devoted to school work. When the girl had won 
her merit marks, she was recommended for placement in a private home 
or for a position on probation. While it had its disadvantages, the 
chief advantage of the merit system was that the girls had the decision, 
by their behaviour, of how long their period of detention would be. 
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In his address, Mr. Munro, of Calgary, Inspector in the Division 
of Neglected and Delinquent Children, dealt with ‘Problems in the 
Care of the Delinquent Boy.” The amount of crime committed by 
practically youthful criminals demanded the attention of all social agencies. 
There were two great classes of delinquents, first, those whose environ- 
ment was apparently ideal, the boy who enjoyed the bravado of doing 
something contrary to law, in other words, the wilful offender, the 
mischief-maker; second, the boy who was hampered physically, mentally 
and morally by his environment, who became delinquent through no 
fault of his own. 


For causes of delinquency, we had the bad examples set by the 
parents, the over-indulgent parents, the motion picture and demoralizing 
literature, the latter somewhat worse than the motion picture, since 
apparently it had not the virtue of having been censored. The love for 
leisure and idleness so universal among some people also had its effect 
on youth; the creed that the less that can be done with the least effort 
had its followers among the boy population no less than among the adult. 
In this regard, well supervised playgrounds, sports, and other worthwhile 
pastimes encouraged by community efforts would do much to reduce 
delinquency. 

Divided parental control and lax parental control brought numbers 
of children into the juvenile courts, and here the speaker cited the average 
Chinese and Japanese home as a wonderful example of happy obedience 
and reverence to parents. Personally, he had found only one boy of 
either of these races, who had necessitated the care of the court. 

In the care for the delinquent, the chief factor was an active 
probation officer, whose efficiency might be gauged by the number of 
juvenile delinquency cases he could settle out of court. The juvenile 
court must work in unison with the probation officer, who had personal 
contact with the boy and his home. The leader in a gang of delinquents 
was a contaminating influence and his removal would be the means of 
saving many other boys from delinquency. 

Were the courts treating too lightly or passing up the juvenile 
delinquent problem? In view of the large percentage of youthful 
criminals appearing in the higher courts, it would seem that some blame 
must be attached to their early handling in the juvenile courts and by 
probation officers. The fact that juvenile offenders were becoming re- 
peaters showed that the Court was not impressing the way it should. 
The boys found the courts a “joke.” They must be made impressive 
and effective enough, otherwise they were needless machines, doing more 
harm than good. Like Bishop Gray, the speaker advocated the use of 
corporal punishment, safely and sanely administered, for the more 
serious juvenile offences. His repeater problem had been cut down by 
this course of action. But it was not a “cure-all.”” On the other hand, 
he found his probation methods had also brought forth success, for 
the milk of human kindness was a wonderui panacea for modern ills. 

As a last resort there was the Industrial School, where work and 
play often did wonders, but, at the same time, many others came back 
to the old friends and old ways, their industrial school training for- 
gotten. In Alberta, the present scheme needed enlarging to meet their 
present conditions. 

Rev. Father Green, of Calgary, had time to discuss only very 
briefly the problem of the delinquent boy, but in his few eloquent utter- 
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ances, he impressed upon the conference the great importance and 
responsibility of reclaiming the delinquent boy. He complimented the 
conference on having had the services of Mr. Carstens, with whose views, 
as expressed in the daily newspaper, he would most heartily fall in line. 
To Father Green the boy problem was one of heredity, environment 
and personality. There was so much good in every individual in this 
world, and this must be brought out. The soul was made in the image 
of God, and must of necessity be good. We must cultivate the good 
in the child, and not nag at him about his small faults. He also re- 
gretted the tendency towards divided parental control in dealing with 
children; ‘‘If father and mother disagree, how is the child to follow 
their suggestions?”’ he asked. Father Green closed his remarks as 
follows:—“‘ If virtue is taught, truth is taught; truth is light and darkness 
is dispelled by light. We must educate our children, and education is 
bringing out all that is good and best in one.” 


Considerable discussion took place as to whether juvenile delin- 
quency was on the increase or vice versa. Since, apparently there was 
an impression among the public that juvenile delinquency was increasing, 
and this fact might be used to discredit the juvenile court, on motion 
of Mr Reynolds a special committee was appointed consisting of all the 
juvenile court officials in attendance, Judge MacLachlan, Bishop Gray, 
Mr. Munro and Mr. Brown, to draw up a resolution for presentation to 
the conference, with a view to correcting this impression, for as the 
resolution read, ‘“‘The apparent increase of crimes is not only among 
those of juvenile age but among the youth of the community of between 
18 and 25 years of age, which are not and should not be included as 
juveniles.’”’ Although the conference strongly upheld the efficacy of the 
Juvenile Court, it felt that the inadequacy of comparative statistics 
on delinquency among juveniles and among the youth of 18 to 25 years 
of age prevented any authoritative statement as applied to the Canadian 
provinces. The discussion also brought out the lack of any uniformity, 
among the different judges, in recording and reporting delinquencies. 
Bishop Gray, in speaking to the resolution, declared that he ‘did not 
believe in sending boys to reformatories or in recording their names for 
minor crimes as “offenders” in the statistics. 


Mr. K. C. McLeod acted as chairman of the Thursday afternoon 
session, when Rev. J. W. Stewart, of Regina, discussed “‘Every Day 
Problems in Our Every Day Tasks,” dealing more particularly with 
the problem of the unmarried mother and her child. Much interesting 
discussion followed as to whether a man or a woman should occupy 
the position of confidant for an unmarried mother. While several of 
the men were of the belief that girls would confide more readily to men, 
the women were of the opposite opinion, Mrs. Riley making the point 
that one had only to ask oneself: ‘‘ Would I wish my daughter to have 
to seek the advice of a man in such an instance, and perhaps a stranger?” 


Rev. W. H. Adcock, Regina, president of the Social Service Council 
of Saskatchewan, deplored the tendency to disregard the teaching of 
the Seventh Commandment and advocated more specific instruction in 
Sunday Schools and in homes. He criticized the Canadian Government 
for its refusal to back up the Seventh Commandment, as it did the 
others, although approached time and again by welfare organizations. 
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Alberta Interested in Child Welfare. 


The Conference Dinner on Thursday evening, which was attended 
by 100 guests, the delegates in attendance at the conference being the 
guests of the Calgary Council on Child Welfare, whose president pre- 
sided, was much honoured by the presence of His Worship, Mayor F. E. 
Osborne, and of the Hon. A. L. Brownlee, Premier of Alberta. 

Before introducing the speakers, Mrs. Riley referred to the success 
of the conference, which had allowed the workers the opportunity of 
expressing their views and interchanging their ideas. The central theme 
of the conference had been: “The child is the future; the greatest 
profession is motherhood; and the greatest institution is the home.” 
All _ given unreservedly of their experience to the betterment of the 
work. 


In extending the greetings of the City of Calgary to the out-of-town 
delegates, Mayor Osborne complimented the Calgary Council on Child 
Welfare on its work, and outlined the child welfare work of the city, 
both in health and preventive lines. From such ways as these, he said, 


» it was felt that the city was making its largest dividends, not in cash 


but in good citizens. It was his desire that home life should not be 
sacrificed to industry; that the city of Calgary might grow educationally 
and culturally as well as industrially. Calgary was known as ‘The 
Friendly City,’”’ and he hoped that the delegates had found it so much 
so, that they would want to return. 


In replying to Mayor Osborne’s greetings, Mr. W. G. Smith, 
recently appointed Director of Child Weifare for the province of Manitoba, 
referred to the social legislation of the three western provinces as a har- 
binger of better days. He would point out, however, that child welfare 
workers could not work miracles. Many of those dealt with were handi- 
capped and one could not make pine out of mahogany. At best all one 
could do was to put the best mahogany veneer on the pine and keep 
its heart sound. Often ‘‘diamonds in the rough” were discovered in 
this great underprivileged class, and a state owed an obligation to its 
underprivileged. Nor was it to be expected that welfare work could 
be done as well by untrained workers as by those who were trained. 
Speaking of legislatures, Mr. Smith declared they ought to be charac- 
terized by purity, with “hands unspotted from the world.”’ The old 
adage was true: “The State that does not support its citizens ought 
to perish,”’ and just as the “patient’s need must be the physician’s guide, ”’ 
so governments should adapt their resources to meet the people’s needs. 

Mr. Reynolds and Mr. McLeod also replied for Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

The Resolutions Committee presented its report as follows, moved 
7 Miss Dixon, seconded by Mr. Reynolds, and adopted by the Con- 
erence: 

1. Whereas this regional conference in Calgary has proven of great 
value to child welfare work, be it therefore resolved that the 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare be asked ‘to arrange such 
conferences from time to time. 

2. That the executive committee be asked to arrange for the 
inclusion of British Columbia in such conference. 

3. That through adequate publicity as large an attendance as pos- 
sible be secured. 
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ances, he impressed upon the conference the great importance and 
responsibility of reclaiming the delinquent boy. He complimented the 
conference on having had the services of Mr. Carstens, with whose views, 
as expressed in the daily newspaper, he would most heartily fall in line, 
To Father Green the boy problem was one of heredity, environment 
and personality. There was so much good in every individual in this 
world, and this must be brought out. The soul was made in the image 
of God, and must of necessity be good. We must cultivate the good 
in the child, and not nag at him about his small faults. He also re- 
gretted the tendency towards divided parental control in dealing with 
children; “If father and mother disagree, how is the child to follow 
their suggestions?” he asked. Father Green closed his remarks as 
follows:—“ If virtue is taught, truth is taught; truth is light and darkness 
is dispelled by light. We must educate our children, and education is 
bringing out all that is good and best in one.” 


Considerable discussion took place as to whether juvenile delin- 
quency was on the increase or vice versa. Since, apparently there was 
an impression among the public that juvenile delinquency was increasing, 
and this fact might be used to discredit the juvenile court, on motion 
of Mr Reynolds a special committee was appointed consisting of all the 
juvenile court officials in attendance, Judge MacLachlan, Bishop Gray, 
Mr. Munro and Mr. Brown, to draw up a resolution for presentation to 
the conference, with a view to correcting this impression, for as the 
resolution read, “‘The apparent increase of crimes is not only among 
those of juvenile age but among the youth of the community of between 
18 and 25 years of age, which are not and should not be included as 
juveniles.”’ Although the conference strongly upheld the efficacy of the 
Juvenile Court, it felt that the inadequacy of comparative statistics 
on delinquency among juveniles and among the youth of 18 to 25 years 
of age prevented any authoritative statement as applied to the Canadian 
provinces. The discussion also brought out the lack of any uniformity, 
among the different judges, in recording and reporting delinquencies. 
Bishop Gray, in speaking to the resolution, declared that he did not 
believe in sending boys to reformatories or in recording their names for 
minor crimes as “offenders” in the statistics. 


Mr. K. C. McLeod acted as chairman of the Thursday afternoon 
session, when Rev. J. W. Stewart, of Regina, discussed ‘‘Every Day 
Problems in Our Every Day Tasks,’’ dealing more particularly with 
the problem of the unmarried mother and her child. Much interesting 
discussion followed as to whether a man or a woman should occupy 
the position of confidant for an unmarried mother. While several of 
the men were of the belief that girls would confide more readily to men, 
the women were of the opposite opinion, Mrs. Riley making the point 
that one had only to ask oneself: ‘“‘ Would I wish my daughter to have 
to seek the advice of a man in such an instance, and perhaps a stranger?” 


Rev. W. H. Adcock, Regina, president of the Social Service Council 
of Saskatchewan, deplored the tendency to disregard the teaching of 
the Seventh Commandment and advocated more specific instruction in 
Sunday Schools and in homes. He criticized the Canadian Government 
for its’refusal to back up the Seventh Commandment, as it did the 
others, although approached time and again by welfare organizations. 
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Alberta Interested in Child Welfare. 


The Conference Dinner on Thursday evening, which was attended 
by 100 guests, the delegates in attendance at the conference being the 
guests of the Calgary Council on Child Welfare, whose president pre- 
sided, was much honoured by the presence of His Worship, Mayor F. E. 
Osborne, and of the Hon. A. L. Brownlee, Premier of Alberta. 

Before introducing the speakers, Mrs. Riley referred to the success 
of the conference, which had allowed the workers the opportunity of 
expressing their views and interchanging their ideas. The central theme 
of the conference had been: ‘The child is the future; the greatest 
profession is motherhood; and the greatest institution is the home.” 
All had given unreservedly of their experience to the betterment of the 
work. 

In extending the greetings of the City of Calgary to the out-of-town 
delegates, Mayor Osborne complimented the Calgary Council on Child 
Weifare on its work, and outlined the child welfare work of the city, 
both in health and preventive lines. From such ways as these, he said, 
it was felt that the city was making its largest dividends, not in cash 
but in good citizens. It was his desire that home life should not be 
sacrificed to industry; that the city of Calgary might grow educationally 
and culturally as well as industrially. Calgary was known as “The 
Friendly City,” and he hoped that the delegates had found it so much 
so, that they would want to return. 


In replying to Mayor Osborne’s greetings, Mr. W. G. Smith, 
recently appointed Director of Child Welfare for the province of Manitoba, 
referred to the social legislation of the three western provinces as a har- 
binger of better days. He would point out, however, that child welfare 
workers could not work miracles. Many of those dealt with were handi- 
capped and one could not make pine out of mahogany. At best all one 
could do was to put the best mahogany veneer on the pine and keep 
its heart sound. Often “diamonds in the rough” were discovered in 
this great underprivileged class, and a state owed an obligation to its 
underprivileged. Nor was it to be expected that welfare work could 
be done as well by untrained workers as by those who were trained. 
Speaking of legislatures, Mr. Smith declared they ought to be charac- 
terized by purity, with “hands unspotted from the world.” The old 
adage was true: “The State that does not support its citizens ought 
to perish,”’ and just as the “patient’s need must be the physician’s guide,”’ 
so governments should adapt their resources to meet the people’s needs. 
om Mr. Reynolds and Mr. McLeod also replied for Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

The Resolutions Committee presented its report as follows, moved 
by Miss Dixon, seconded by Mr. Reynolds, and adopted by the Con- 
erence: 

1. Whereas this regional conference in Calgary has proven of great 
value to child welfare work, be it therefore resolved that the 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare be asked to arrange such 
conferences from time to time. 

That the executive committee be asked to arrange for the 
inclusion of British Columbia in such conference. 

That through adequate publicity as large an attendance as pos- 
sible be secured. 
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That in the western provinces greater effort should be made, 
both by private enterprise and government aid to provide for 
the protection and training of the physically and mentally 
handicapped. 


That a great opportunity exists in the provinces for the esta- 
blishment of correctional and industrial homes for boys and 
girls, and that the need for such be impressed upon the public. 
It is pointed out that special need exists in the province of 
Saskatchewan. 


That this conference go on record as urging all child-caring 
agencies whose function it is to place children in free homes to 
see that foster and adopting parents recognize the necessity for 
a court order to be obtained before a decree of legal adoption 
is issued. 

That for the protection of the child and the adopting parents 
application for adoption should be made to the courts through 
the governmental agencies or a legal firm for such a decree 
under the provisions of the adoption laws of the various pro- 
vinces. 


That where a child is taken from other than child placing 
agencies it should be impressed upon the adopting parents that 
the consent of the governmental agency is necessary before such 
child may be regarded as their own or have rights of inheritance. 


That governments in provinces where the procedure for peti- 


tioning for an order for adoption is cumbersome and expensive, 
be requested to modify such procedure so that there might be 
less hesitation on the part of adopting parents in applying for 
legal adoption. 


That in all cases of unmarried motherhood investigation by 
public and private agencies, such investigation be conducted 
preferably by a qualified woman worker. 


That the thanks of the conference be conveyed to Miss Curry 
and Mr. Carstens, of New York, for the excellent contribution 
which they made to the conference programme and to discussion; 
and to the local committee for the arrangements which they 
made to ensure the success of the conference. 


That the thanks of the conference be conveyed to the Herald 
and to the Albertan for the accounts published of the delibera- 
tions of the conference. 


That the thanks of the conference be conveyed to the Calgary 
Council on Child Welfare as hostesses to the visiting delegates. 


That the thanks of the conference be conveyed to the manage- 
ment of the Palliser Hotel for the generous and courteous 
provision made for the accommodation of the conference and 
delegates. 


That an executive arranging for such subsequent conferences 
instruct the presiding officers to conduct the sessions on time 
and according to schedule. 
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The Premier’s Address. 






In opening his address, the Hon. A. L. Brownlee acknowledged his 
appreciation of the work being done in Alberta by child welfare workers, 
and paid a high tribute to the work of Bishop Gray of Edmonton, who 
had just completed his twentieth year in service as judge of the juvenile 
court. With Mayor Osborne he would join wholeheartedly in extending 
a welcome to the visiting delegates, who were engaged in the difficult 
work of dealing with human nature. To him human nature was a 
great and wonderful instrument of one hundred strings being played 
upon by a thousand winds. Some of these strings were loose and some 
were tight, and there was always the need for adjusting them. Never- 
theless, he had faith in the future and, while realizing that the problems 
of the handicapped must be tackled and that it was the responsibility 
of the government to do so, it was to be remembered that the diffi- 
culties of a pioneer province were unusual, and as such Alberta was 
reaching forward as fast as possible. There had been an attempt to 
solve some of these questions of the handicapped and underprivileged, 
but there were many things, for which the time was not ripe in his 
province. The problems of the delinquent child, the mentally defective 
and the insane were important ones, and there were many examples 
to-day of the changing thought of civilization on these questions, as 
their recent survey had brought out. This survey had given the in- 
stitution at Red Deer a good standing, and a further development was 
the purchase of a large farm east of Edmonton, where a modern in- 

stitution is to be built. It was to be regretted that Alberta’s blind 
| children had to be sent to school so far away as Brantford. In the case 
of their delinquents, Alberta was greatly in need of a suitable institution, 
and in deciding on the type most suitable, he would ask for the benefit, 
co-operation and sympathy of the child welfare organizations, for these 
were problems which needed expert attention. All work of this kind, 
however noble, was that of salvage, but salvage never brought reform. 
The question arose—*‘ What are we doing to strike at the fundamentals 
to build up society so that we shall not have these problems?”’ The 
problem of to-day was that of the family; how was the family to be 
reached, how was one’to grapple with the problem of bringing up a 
family ? Patience was necessary, and one could not touch the boy and 
girl problem without touching everything fundamental in society. To 
his mind, the tradition of home and country was entering into the lives 
of children as never before, and there was no power for good that would 
follow boys and girls as would the tradition of a good home. We must 
bring all the forces of government and society to aid families in order 
that the proper tradition of home life may be built up. If we do this 
we are grappling with the whole problem of child welfare. We must 
so construct our industrial life that there will be no impoverished homes. 
There were some homes where it was necessary to work for twelve hours 
and the parents of these families could not give the same time and 
thought to their children, which make for background and tradition, as 
can those who only work 8 hours a day. Such questions as minimum 
wages, factory laws, etc., proved that child welfare work was the basis 
of society; it went down the whole social structure. 









































By its town-planning scheme, the premier believed that the province 
would instil a love of beauty into the children of the province which 
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was as vital a factor in child welfare as any other. He wished to make 
Alberta a province of playgrounds, where the children might be happy. 
“You cannot have a good boy, unless he is happy.”’ 


Since the duty of the school was to develop the highest ideals in 
children, he was of the opinion that they could be made a greater training 
place than at present. Broadcasting music to the pupils and a wider 
aes of physical culture might have a place in the school curri- 
culum. 


In closing, the Premier said it was his conviction that the world 
was improving, that welfare problems were being treated more intelli- 
gently than ever before, and one might look forward to the time when 
all the wealth of social forces would be utilized to aid the work of parents 
in building up the best tradition of home life. He thanked the Canadian 
Council for bringing its experience and advice to the workers of the 
province of Alberta, and expressed the hope that it would continue to 
lend its services to his province. 


Registration. 
Conference registration included: 


Rev. W. H. Adcock, President, Social Service Council of Saskatchewan, Regina. 

Mrs. H. J. Akitt, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. S. Bercov, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. J. Bercuson, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. W. H. Blatchford, Calgary, Alta. 

Mr. Fred M. Brown, Magistrate, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Miss C. Calder, Children’s Aid Society, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mr. C. C. Carstens, Director, Child Welfare League of America, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Miss G. Childs, Child Welfare, Provincial Government, Winnipeg, Man. 

Miss Z. Collins, Children’s Aid Society, Vancouver, B.C. 

Miss J. Crampton, Brooklyn Juvenile Protective Association, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Miss H. Ida Curry, Supt. ,State Charities Aid Association, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Miss K. Dixon, Canadian Council on Child Welfare, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mrs. W. P. Eccles, Calgary, Alta. 

Dr. er Fitzpatrick, Medical Supt., Provincial Mental Institute, Edmon- 
ton, Alta. 

Mrs. G. H. Garrad, Calgary Council on Child Welfare, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. W. H. Godfrey, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. A. H. Goldberg, Calgary, Alta. 

Bishop Gray, Juvenile Court, Edmonton, Alta. 

Father Green, Calgary, Alta. 

Mr. Frank K. Grindley, Edmonton, Alta. 

Mrs. M. A. Harvey, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. A. J. Hilliker, American Women’s Club, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. A. J. Kemball, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. E. R. Knight, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. Margaret Lewis, Edmonton, Alta. 

Miss M. Lyon, Calgary, Alta. 

Mr. T. S. Magee, Edmonton, Alta. 

Mrs. W. Main, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. M. Markus, Calgary, Alta. 

Mr. Allan Munro, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. E. P. McKinnon, Calgary, Alta. 

Judge Ethel MacLachlan, Juvenile Court, Regina, Sask. 

Dr. R. R. MacLean, Ponoka Mental Hospital, Alberta. 

Mr. K. C. McLeod, Supt., Neglected Children, Edmonton, Alta. 

Lt.-Col. S. B. Nelles, Regina, Sask. 

Mrs. W. Noble, Calgary, Alta. 

Mr. A. Osovsky, Jewish Orphanage, Children’s Aid, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mrs. R. H. Parkyn, Community Club, Calgary, Alta. 

Hon. Irene Parlby, Alix, Alta. 
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Mr. D. M. Rae, Edmonton, Alta. 

Mr. F. J. Reynolds, Commissioner, Bureau of Child Protection, Regina, Sask. 
Mrs. Harold W. Riley, Calgary Council on Child Welfare, Calgary, Alta. 
Mrs. W. Salt, Calgary, Alta. 

Adjutant J. M. Scott, Edmonton, Alta. 

Mrs. M. L. Sibbald, Calgary, Alta. 

Mr. W. G. Smith, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mrs. F. Soper, Calgary, Alta. 

Rev. W. J. Stewart, Inspector, Bureau of Child Protection, Regina, Sask. 
Mrs. F. Trevelyan, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs..J. J. Tighe, Calgary, Alta. 

Miss. A. M. Tilley, Lethbridge, Alta. 

Mrs. F. Wheatley, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. R. J. G. White, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. R. Williams, Calgary, Alta. 


News Notes 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN CANADA. 


On May 3ist, 1929, the Select Standing Committee on Industrial 
and International Relations of the House of Commons presented the 
Third Report of the said Committee. 


The Committee reported that it had under consideration a Resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the House of Commons on February 13, 1929, 
as follows:— 


That the question of granting family allowances should be studied, 
taking into consideration the respective jurisdiction of both Federal 
and Provincial Parliaments in the matter, and that the said question 
should be referred to the Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations, with instructions to enquire into and make report. 


The following witnesses were heard by the Committee:— 
Rev. Father Leon Label, S.J., Teacher of Philosophy, L’Immaculee 
Conception, Montreal, P.Q.; 
‘ Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa, 
ntario; 
Mr. Joseph Daoust, Shoe Manufacturer, Montreal, P.Q., and 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, of Ottawa; 
Mrs. Mildred Kensit, of Montreal; and 


Mr Robert E. Mills, of Toronto; representing the Social Service 
Council of Canada. 


The Committee submitted the evidence of these witnesses on the 
subject matter of investigation, and recommended that (a) as this pro- 
posal was new in Canada, and required more careful consideration, no 
immediate action should be taken; and 


__ (b) That before the next session of Parliament the question of 
jurisdiction in matters of this nature as between the Dominion and the 
Provinces be considered by the Government; 


(c) that 500 copies in English and 500 copies in French of the Report 
and Evidence be printed in blue book form. 
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CHILD WELFARE COUNCIL REPUDIATES CLAIM CANADA’S 
SUPERIORITY IN CHILD LABOUR LAWS. 


The Canadian Council on Child Welfare on August 8rd issued a 
statement over the signature of the secretary, Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
Assessor to the Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations, 
and the chairman of its Child in Employment Section, Mr. Tom Moore, 
member of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
repudiating the published statements of the Hon. Mary Ellen Smith 
that Canada did not need the International Labour Conventions, since 
her labour laws led the world. The Council officials claimed that this 
was an erroneous statement which could not but adversely affect efforts 
that have been persistently made by various Canadian groups and the 
Federal Department of Labour for nearly ten years to obtain Canada’s 
adherence to the International Child Labour Conventions. Canada not 
only does not lead the world in respect to these conventions, but is one 
of the few members of the League who have so far failed to give adherence. 
The Council recalled the conferences among the Canadian provinces, 
convened by the Federal Department of Labour, the various publications 
issued by that Department, and by itself, the trip of “negotiation” 
across Canada of Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer to the 
League, all concentrating on obtaining Canadian adherence to these 
Conventions. The only group of the ten conventions to which Canada 
has yet adhered concerns the employment of children at sea, which lies 
within federal jurisdiction. 


In respect to some of the other Conventions, for example, the 
prohibition of the employment of women before, and following childbirth 
only one Canadian province could adhere. In respect to others, certain 
Canadian provinces far surpass the International Convention require- 
ments, but the inadequacy of protection in other of the provinces ranks 
us among some of the non-adhering countries of lowest order in industrial 
legislation. The failure of the legislation of practically all the Canadian 
provinces to protect young children from continuous agricultural employ- 
ment during school hours and also in fruit packing and canning industries is 
notorious. The Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada at their 
Annual Meeting in Saskatoon in June, went on record as pledging 
themselves to obtain adherence to this Convention in all our provinces 
in the next three years. The National Council of Women, in 1928, 
pledged itself to effort to obtain adherence to all these conventions, 
especially those concerning the night employment of women and young 
persons. The Imperial Order, Daughters of the Empire, took similar 
action in 1926, and has done much work on the problem ever since. 
Since 1924, the Trades and Labour Congress and the Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare have devoted a large share of their energy and resources 
to this campaign. The Dominion Department of Labour has issued 
several carefully prepared memoranda setting forth the situation, which 
have been supplementary to exhaustive studies issued by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the subject. 


Under these circumstances, the Council officials pointed out that 
such an erroneous impression, as created by these published statements, 
may work incalculable harm to the effort which has been under way 
for years to obtain the much needed protection of the International 
Child Labour Conventions for Canadian women and children. 
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White House Conference. 


Announcement has been made by President Hoover of his intention 
to call a White House conference on child health and protection to be 
held sometime within a year. The conference will be made up of re- 
presentatives of the great voluntary child welfare associations and of 
the federal, state and municipal authorities interested. Its purpose will 
be to determine the facts as to present progress and future needs in the 
field of child welfare. A series of committees will be appointed to make 
exhaustive surveys of the work now being done for the care and pro- 
tection of children and prepare reports to present at the conference. 
The expense of the conference will be met by a gift from private sources. 
The conference will be under the direction of the secretary of the In- 
terior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, with the co-operation of the Secretary 
of Labor, James J. Davis. The executive secretary is Dr. Harry E. 
Barnard, formerly State health commissioner of Indiana. A small pre- 
liminary committee is in process of appointment. (Washington Post, 
July 3, 1929) Child Welfare News Summary, Children’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., July 20, 1929.) 





















































PUBLICATIONS. 
(Recently received in the office.) 


Report of the Chief Superintendent to the 31st Annual Meeting of the 

pg of Governors, Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada, May 
929. 

Health, Happiness and Long Life, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Ottawa. 

Around the World with Hob. The Quaker Oats Company, School 
Health Service, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. (Child Health Story.) 

Out of Babyhood Into Childhood (1 to 6 years.) Folder No. 10, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Why Sleep? Sleep Helps Children Grow. U.S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Folder No. 11, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Health Education in Schools in the Metropolitan Health Demonstration 
Area, Vol. 7, No. 3, July 1929. Quarterly Bulletin, Millbank 
Memorial Fund, New York, U.S.A. 

35th Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Society of Ottawa, and the 
14th Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Society of Carleton 
County, 1927-1928. 

Children’s Aid Society of Vancouver, B.C. 27th Annual Report for Year 
Ending December 31, 1928. 

The Canadian National Institute for the Blind. Annual Report, Year 
Ending March 31, 1929. 

Peace in the Industrial World, by Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Bulletin of the Council for Social 
Service of the Church of EngMnd in Canada, No. 84, June 1929. 

Ontario, Children’s Aid Branch, 35th Report of the Superintendent, 1928. 

Toronto, Ont. 
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14th Annual Report of the Board of Governors of the Maritime Home 
for Girls, Truro, N.S., 1928. 

Annual Report, Year ending April 1, 1929, The Canadian Council of 
the Girl Guides Association, Toronto, Ont. 

Welfare Work in Montreal, 1928. Annual Report for 1928 of 32 
Agencies, Members of Financial Federation of the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies, Montreal, Que. 

11th Annual Report of the Juvenile Court of Saskatchewan, 1928. 

Some Saskatchewan Legislation Affecting Women and Children, 1929; 
Government of the Province of Saskatchewan. 

University of Toronto, Calendar of the Department of Social Service, 
1929-1930. 

State Laws and Local Ordinances Regulating the Street Work of 
Children, U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. Chart No. 15, 1929. 

Public Dance Halls. Their Regulation and Place in the Recreation of 
Adults, Bureau Publication No. 189, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

A Tabular Summary of State Laws Relating to Public Aid to Children 
in Their Own Homes, in effect January 1, 1929, and the Text of 
the Laws of Certain States, U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, Chart No. 3, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., 1929. 

A Survey of Agencies Working With and For Children, by Mildred 0. 
Moody and Elva M. Westbrook, Research Service Bulletin, No. 7. 
Issued by the International Council of Religious Education, Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A. Price 50 cents per copy. 

Study of the Work for Dependent Children (Orphan’s Homes) under 
the auspices of the Reformed Church in the United States, 1929. 

After Twenty Years. A Report of the Juvenile Aid Society of Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., 1928-29. 

Directory of the International Society for Crippled Children, Inc., and 
Affiliated Societies, May 1929. 

Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention of the International 
Society for Crippled Children, Minneapolis, U.S.A., 1929. 

The Evolution of the Problem of the Cripple, by Edgar F. Allen, Presi- 
dent of the International Society for Crippled Children, U.S.A. 
The Interdependence of the Doctor and the Social Worker in Legal 
Adoption, Ida R. Parker, B.A.; reprinted from the New England 

Journal of Medicine, April 25, 1929. 

Social Changes in 1928, edited by William F. Ogburn, reprinted from 
The American Journal of Sociology, The University of Chicago Press. 

1000 and One (Sixth Edition) The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films. 
The Educational Screen, Chicago-New York, U.S.A. 

International Review of Educational Cinematograph, July 1929. Monthly 
Publication of the International Educational Cinematographic Insti- 
tute, League of Nations, Rome, Italy. 

In the Wake of the Child. Through New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa, Canada and the United States, 1923-1927, by Nellie M. 
Linzell. Reprinted from “National Health,’ 1928-29, London, 
England. 

British Board of Film Censors, Report, Year Ended December 31, 1928. 

Union Internationale de Secours aux Enfants, Geneve, Switzerland. 
Annuaire 1929. 
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